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Here is the best training aid ever c 


overworked troop leaders. Each set of = 
printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a comple ser of 
lecture notes and a lesson plan of the wh: urse 
of instruction. 
Each set contains: 
- Organized lecture notes 
- Background material 
- Complete references 
- Tests for trainees 
- Suggested demonstrations 
- Everything the troop instructor needs for 
successful training. 
Available now in three important subjects: 
1. COMBAT FORMATIONS ...... $1.00 


ll. ELEMENTARY MAP READING... .$1.00 
ee $1.00 


(A special discount of 25% to units on orders of 25 or more) 





MANUAL FOR COURTS- 
MARTIAL 1949 


The official text of the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Air Force 
Manual for Courts-Martial, which became ef- 
fective 1 February 1949, includes both of the 
prefaces which mark the only difference be- 
tween the two texts—an exact reproduction 
of the official manuals guaranteed to differ in 
no way from the original texts. 

A basic book for every officer. 


$1.65 


DRILL AND COMMAND 


A complete book on the new IDR, which 
includes not only the drill regulations and 
the conduct of military ceremonies but a long 
section on leadership and discipline. 


Indispensable for soldiers regardless of 
rank. 


Paper $1.00; Cloth binding $2.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . 








The New Articles of War 


oy 
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THE NEW 
ARTICLES 
OF WAR 


By Col. Frederick 


Bernays Wiener 





Here in one single, easy-to-handle volume 
you have both the old and the new Articles 
of War set up side by side for comparison 
wherever changes have been made—so that 
you can see for yourself what the changes 
were, what they mean, how they will affect 
your administration of discipline and the 
Articles of War. This comparison is mot con- 
tained in the Manual For Courts-Martial. 


Only $1.00 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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YOU AND YOUR JOURNAL 
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E HAVE HAD two calls from Japan recently, from 
members who wanted some 
future 


information on their 


possible Despite the commonplaceness of 


Status. 
astonished at the clear 
Tokyo was practically in the next room, and 


was nonexistent 


transpac ific calls these days, we were 
ness of the « alls 


Stat 


7 7 7 
NOTHER Infantry Association member has just 
brought a special problem to our attention. His valu 


able military library was destroyed in an earthquake, and 
on putting in a claim he was allowed only a small fraction 
of its value. In his letter he griped nobly and well saying 
that apparently you could get a much bigger percentage on 
a claim for golf sticks than for books. 

his absurd discrepancy seemed a vital one to us, and so 
What with The Adjutant 
General's Office issuing recommended lists of military books 
and Troop Information and Education rightly emphasizing 
the high value of important books each month, we thought 
that official stinginess in settling claims for a destroyed li 
brary was certainly an unwarranted discouragement. When 
we got into the business, we found out from the Inspector 
General's Office that claims awards for destroyed and dam- 


we went to bat for our member. 


aged personal effects can be appealed direct to the IG 
Washington. 

which was to blast away 
about the tight claims decision—and notified our 
member by air mai! that he could make his appeal to the IG. 
When he has done so we intend to report how things turned 


So we set aside our first thought 
editorially 


out 

lhe usual claim-settling rule that the value of personal 
property must be discounted for length of use seems to us to 
have but slight application when it comes to a private mili 
tary library. If there is any item of permanent value among an 
And 
what's more, the replacement cost of a reference library today 
is considerably higher than the original cost. 


officer's possessions, it is certs iinly his reference library. 


UR EDITORIAL in the June issue on Reserve prob 

lems brought a response from the Pentagon. Friendly 
officials there insisted we had exaggerated the miseries of 
Reserve officers in their efforts to earn their 50 points a year. 
We were invited to come and talk it over. Circumstances 
have delayed our visit to do so, but we plan to soon. 


In the meanwhile we have asked the secretary-ed 
several other Army Associations whether they thought we 
had spoken too strongly about individual Reserve pr 
We received the stoutest encouragement with promises of 
any number of horrible examples and justified gripes 
needed such ammunition. 


y 7 y 


UR EDITORIALS about chiefs for the comba: 
branches resulted in much verbal approval here in 
WwW ashington but brought no sizable comment by mail. We 
haven't figured out why there should be this difference of 
It seems to us that a Chief of Infantry would be of 
particular value and importance to Infantrymen out “in the 
held,” as the old phrase still goes. 
We will accordingly welcome any further pertinent argu 
ments on either side of the question, and give the best ones 
prominence in The Journat. 


re sponse. 


7 5 7 {> 
E MUCH APPRECIATE the friendly compliments 
received on the August JourNnaL, even from those 
who thought the August issue was rather thin. It was on the 
thin side—48 pages—like this issue; but we hasten to say we 
are not going to make a habit of it. 

With 64 pages, your JourNaAL costs over $25,000 a year 
more than the subscription dues paid in. Even if it cost you 
$5.00 a year instead of $4.00, it wouldn’t quite break even 

During these summer months, our book sales have dropped 
off, too, and show little or no profit. We have to sell a lot of 
books to cover the loss on the magazine. 

Reader-members can help out in two ways. They can get 
new members and they can buy more books—for themselves 
and for their units. 

New subscribers help substantially because the first 25,000 
copies of The Journat cost over $5.00 a year, whereas each 
additional copy above 25,000 costs only about $2.50 a year 

If, with the help of all good Infantrymen everywhere, w: 
could increase our membership from its present 24,000 t 
about 45,000, we could get out The Joana and break even 


on it. 


E MAY have to increase the subscription 4 


$5.00 in a few months. We don’t want to do it if the 


—————- 
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- esn't pass. In fact, we don't want to do it at all. 
et 
But iy have to. 

I st of a Journat subscription has only gone up 25 


in over 20 years. The cost of producing and 
ng it has nearly doubled. 


M we can hold off on the increase to five bucks until 
es ed combat arms journal can be announced. That 
ide ! ta dead one by a long way. 


\E OF THE most sincere letters we received last 
(): sonth came from George S. Selgrat of 6343 Winthrop 
\ve., Chicago 40, Ill., who fought with the 10]st Airborne 
Divisi n 

He has just been reading, he tells us, that beautiful tribute 
in book form, Medal of Honor, published last year. “The 
sagas of superheroism it contains should make every red- 
blooded American thrill again to the battlefield courage of 
the Infantryman and men of the other combat arms. 

“But | have a protest,” he continues; “I question two of the 
awards.” And the two he questions are those of General 
Douglas MacArthur and General Jonathan M. Wainwright. 
| submit,” Mr. Selgrat says, “that MacArthur and Wain 
wright did precisely what they were supposed to do. Had 
. they would have been sorry professional 
Their deeds pale into nothingness alongside the 
citations of the men who went into the mouth of hell to win 
their star-spangled blue ribbon . . . The Medal of Honor was 
never designed, in World War II at any rate, for command 
ers of field armies... 

“A few days ago I attended impressive ceremonies at 

LaSalle Street Station for Private Rodger Young of the 37th 
ee That night I read again in Medal of Honor the 
lines that told of Rodger Young's deliberate self-sacrifice for 
the men he marched among. 7] also reread the citation of 
M/Sgt. Rudolph (then of the 6th Division) who was the 
military escort bringing Rodger Young back for burial at his 
home town, Green Springs, Ohio. 

“I then turned to the MacArthur and Wainwright cita 
tions. It just doesn’t add up. 

“Can The Journat explain it?” 

The Journat will attempt to. There is, of course, no 
question of the personal courage of either general. The Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor is an award made by Congress 
usually upon recommendation of the President of the 
United States. In that time of defeat and distress in early 
1942, most Americans, including the members of Congress 
and the President, felt a strong sense of helplessness. They 
wanted to do anything that would seem to do even a little 
justice to the men of Corregidor and Bataan. Generals Mac 
Arthur and Wainwright were the living symbols of that lost 
hght. It seemed appropriate, to the President and to the 
Congress, to make the finest possible gesture of public 
appreciation. 

hese were the reasons and they were strong ones, how- 
ever anomalous the awards may seem today. They were, in 


aoe done less . 


soldiers . . . 


The Journat’s opinion, symbolic awards, given at a time 
when, God knows, this country needed symbols upon which 
to center its faith. 


OTING MEMBERS (all members on active duty, and 
V retired Regular Infantrymen or former Infantrymen 
please send in your vote for Infantry Association President 
and Council members. Use ballot on page 39. We return 


now to annual elections by the membership after seven years 
of emergency elections by the Council itself. 


E URGE a special effort on the part of present In 
fantry Association members to bring others into the 
fold. The Association and The Journat need the 
help of every Infantryman. 
Yes, we really need it, and we ask you to talk up the need 
and urge others to give their support. 


active 


and the 
rest of our members. We want to serve you in any possible 
way. Can we get any information for you here Wash 
ington? . 

Can we bring to light any situations that need public dis 
cussion? 


And ‘please let us hanes how we can support you 


Have you some ideas for Infantry or Army improvements 
we can make known to our member-readers at large? 

What are your problems today? 

Our problem is to gain the maximum support from the 
Infantry and from every other interested Army man, what 
ever his branch. 


ONG SERVICE in the Army gets people used to the 
idea of buying at the commissary, 
tages that make up for lowish pay. 
just before the war 
—when 


as one of the advan 
There was a day 


when the advantage was a real one 


up to 


a loaf of good bread that wasn’t mostly air and 
water could be bought for the two cents its ingredients cost 
the Army. More recently, though, the differences between 
commissary and other prices have shrunk considerably. 

Some will feel that the withdrawal of the commissary 
privilege in posts near cities is in the nature of a broken 
promise. But there was never any guarantee that it would 
last forever. Congress and the big and small businessmen 
(who pay taxes, and a lot of them) could bring about such a 
change at any time. 

On some reflection, The Journat feels that the traditional 
setup of pay plus allowances and privileges for service people 
has undoubtedly had its marked effect on preventing 
proper increases of service pay. Go back to the 1850s or 60s 
and you find Major General Winfield Scott, commanding 
general of the Army, drawing the modest pay of $250 a 
month. But Old Fuss and Feathers got more than that—a lot 
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more. He drew the money tor a hundred rations or so, 
which was a help for they were worth $480 per month. Then 
there was $78 a month for “commutation of servants” and 
$50 a month for forage whether or not he kept a charger. 
I hat made $858, but there was some more—allowances for 
quarters and fuel. All this kept the pay scale down but gave 
the General something like the pay the head of the Army 
should have then received, which was almost as much in 
dollars and several times as much in buying power as the 
head of the Army got in 1949. 

The same allowance juggling was true on a smaller scale 
for the lower-ranking officers, and you can readily see how 
today's common civilian reaction to commissary privileges 
has come down, and naturally enough, through our history, 
and has probably been a big item in the slowness of service 
pay increases. 

Now, however, the day has passed when the country and 
its representatives can “neglect” the armed forces. Think 
back over the headlines since the first of the year and you will 
remember that there has been tremendously more on the 
front page (the inside pages, too) about adequate national 
defense than in any nonactive-wartime since 1776. A few 
public leaders may still try to wish away the need for bil 
lions and our money's worth in defense for those billions. 
But their words look pretty silly beside the scores of hard- 
thought statements from the big majority of such leaders. 

Che need for strength has at last registered. And with it, 
the need for decent pay is registering, with the realization 
that the country can’t buy brains and ability at bargain prices. 

Fair pay may bring with it some offset in the form of loss 
of privilege. But pay is the one important item for considera 
tion—on the part of Congress and the NME both. 

lhe commissary privilege has also long been the basis of 
an unfavorable psychological reaction, and in many sectors. 
Che services may well be better off without it in the end, 
with the reasonable reservation of the privilege, in isolated 
military communities as recently announced. 


NE of our readers has suggested that if The Journar 
keeps up its crusade for the better writing and editing 
of official publications, they will eventually compete too 
favorably with The Journat, and we will lose readers to the 
Field and Technical Manuals, Officers’ Call, and the rest. 
Well, if that day should come, The Journat will fold up 
quietly with the feeling that the success of its fifty-year 
crusade Cit’s been almost fifty years so far; it may be a hun- 
dred years in the end) will have well justified its existence. 
But for the present, we'll continue taking the risk and 
come back again now to Officers’ Call, the importance of 
which we feel is so great as to be hard to assess. 
rhe current issue contains for its principal article a dis 
cussion entitled “Formulation of U.S. Foreign Policy.” 
In our opinion this article 
a) deals with a most vital topic, 
b) contains many facts every ofhcer should know, 
c) is a well organized piece of official presentation, 





d) is correctly and clearly written and edited 
but 

e) is simply not interesting enough to gain a: 
attention of most ofhcers. 


Before we go on to say what we think could ! hex 
done with the material, we want to guess first th hod 


has directed the able staff handling Officers’ ¢ 
writing for the “serious-minded” officer and start s: 
attention of every kind of officer. 

We will only give two examples and they are 
particularly stuffy ones: 

_Qur Army is an important instrument of our foreig 
Thus, the American officer should know somethin: 
principles that guide our foreign relations, the proc: 
which these principles evolve into established policies, and th 
role our Armed Forces play in attaining our nationa| 
jectives. 

It is on this premise that Officers’ Call takes up a sul 
that is only partly military . . . 


This opener, we insist, is a bit stilted, fuzzy, and preachy 
It makes the situation sound as if we had somewhere (if w: 
had, it ought to be quoted in full in AR 1-dash-1) a declara 
tion of foreign relations principles, and likewise a firmed-up 
set of foreign policies. But aside from that, we suggest the 
following as more to the point: 

Every ofhcer of the Army sooner or later gets a duty assign 
ment that puts him in daily contact with the officials and th. 
people of — countries. The strength or weakness of our 
torces as a whole is of the greatest importance in our dealings 
with foreign nations. An understanding of American foreign 
policy and how it is made is as much a yo of an Army off 
cer’s proper training today as the special military learning o! 
his branch. and is a prime elernent of our military strength 

No officer knows when he will be in the middle of som 
international complication or incident, or when a staff job will 
require him to be familiar with matters of foreign relations 
That is why this issue of Officers’ Call deals with such things 


Here is one other brief passage: 

In some instances a policy may be completely formulated 
and enunciated [by the U.S.] without necessity for any im 
plementing action . . . The Monroe Doctrine did not requir 
any positive actions for years after its enunciation. 

‘oday policies are usually ineffective or only partially 
effective unless something concrete, and often costly, is done 
about them. Implementation often requires passage of laws . 


Now, in our opinion this statement could be made with a 
lot more steam in it—perhaps like this— 

At times we have said in plain language just what we 
meant and that was enough. For years President Monroe's 
keep-out warning to non-American nations required no follow 
up whatever. 

As things are today, we must usually decide, speak and 
then act—or the words we speak are too likely to remain just 
words. The necessary action is often an Act of Congress, 
making large sums available for troops, arms, planes, ships, or 
bombs; for occupation forces; and even for food, supplies and 
arms for other countries. 


Other parts of the article are better. But what we would 
like to see is considerably more force and liveliness—without, 
of course, distortion of the truly serious facts presented We 
think it possible to put out an Officers’ Call that practically 
every officer would look for and read every month. And we 
think this most necessary and we'd like to help with it 
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Reinforcement 


He came from a repple depple 
To one of the Army Corps 
As a rifleman replacement 


Spec. Seven Twenty Four. 


He knew no pride in outfit 
His shoulder bore no patch 
Twelve weeks of basic training 
Then came up in the batch. 


He filled the need for a body 
To plug the battle gap 

In the blue wax crayon markings 
On the situation map. 


He was lonesome and he was frightened 
Rejected by his own 

A cast-off from his service 
To face the war alone. 


He went to serve with strangers 
With others of his herd 

We called him “reinforcement” 
Oh, euphemistic word! 


He was led into position 
In the darkness of the night 
Knew nothing of his comrades 
Dug in on left and right. 


The mortars and the heavies 
ned up at break of day 
A hit behind his foxhole 
And he was KIA. 


They moved him back that evening 
A gas cape on his face. 

It wasn’t long thereafter 
When another took his place. 


Harvest 


On orchard floor in Norman fields 
Lies raw, windfallen fruit; 

Cut down by slivered Essen steel— 
Green apple, and recruit. 
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Verse Between Battles 


Poop From S-2 


“Take the next hill and then you can rest, 
[t's lightly defended, what's more.” 

Of all of the fables, this ranks with the best 
In the fabulous falsehoods of war. 


Temptation 


A pint of warm water swings at your hip, 
There's eight sulfa pills in your kit. 
You're thirsty as hell and dying to sip 
But what'll you drink if you're hit? 


Slit Trench 


Along the hedgerows shovels clank 
In the race to stay alive. 

A grave is dug in the hedgerow bank 
Just six by two by five. 


Promotion 


[here's a secret way to gain more pay 
And rise in the Infantry. 

Just stay alive, four weeks or five 
an ———— Seniority. 


Fear 


Two fears appear when battle’s near; 
Fear of death and fear of fear. 

When battle’s won, there’s another one; 
Fear of what you might have done. 


A Prayer 


There’s a little prayer you say up there 
When the going’s getting rough, 


And your outside’s hot and your insides knot 


And you swear you've had enough. 
It’s not heroic, it’s far from stoic; 
Your self-illusion pruned. 
This earnest plea twixt you and He, 
“Please God—A little wound.” 


—KNICKERBOCKER GRAY. 
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HE rifle company began its attack 
across the flat, open ground. Two 
thousand vards ahead the Germans were 
dug in. A few 20mm. flak guns sup 
ported them from positions within the 
enemy strongpoint., 

Caught in heavy rifle and automatic 
weapons fire, the company stopped. They 
were without artillery support. Unable 
to advance, the men sought refuge from 
the enemy's fire. 

However, Lieutenant Nate Serapan, 
the company commander, 1S as resource 
He sends this 
word along the uneven line of his two 
assault platoons: “When I get up and 
start firing my rifle, everybody do the 
same. Then start moving forward.” 

\fter a little wait, Lieutenant Sera 
pan began to fire, got to his feet and ad 
vanced. 


ful as he is courageous. 


[he men of his two platoons 
did the same 

Moving forward at a fast walk, their 
rifles barking out a heavy volume of 
small-arms fire that forced the enemy to 
keep their heads down, the company 
took the German position with light cas 
ualties 


That is how marching fire was dis 





MAJOR GEORGE P. WHITTINGTON, jr., In 
fantry Reserve, was a company com- 
mander in the 5th Ranger Battalion and, 
later, in the 10th Infantry, 5th Division, 
in which he also served as a battalion 
executive ofhcer. He participated in the 
Normandy invasion, and the campaigns 
in France, Ardennes, Rhineland and 
Central Europe. Before the war he served 
six years in the Army and Marine Corps 
as an enlisted man. He is now a graduate 
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The Miracle of 
Marching Fire 


By Major George P. Whittington, Jr. 





Infantry must move in order to close with the enemy. It must shoot in 





order to move. When physical targets are not visible, the fire of all 






infantry weapons must search the area occupied by enemy. Use 





marching fire. It reduces the accuracy of the enemy’s fire and increase; 









our confidence. To halt under fire is folly. To halt under fire and not 





fire back is suicide.—General George S. Patton, Jr., in Letter of Instruc- 





tion to Corps, Division, and Separate Unit Commanders, 3 April 1944. 







riflemen. As they cross the line of de 
parture they meet fire from the enemy 
But our assault platoons do not hit the 
ground. Instead they fire with all their 
weapons. Firing from the hip, or shou! 
der, they move toward the enemy. Some 
mortar and artillery shells land around 
them, but they continue to advance 
hitting the ground only when absolutel; 
necessary. 

Soon they are so close that the enemy 
artillery and mortars must lift to keep 
from firing into their own troops. Smoth 
ered by a hail of small-arms fire the 
enemy can do nothing. If he remains 
down our assault infantrymen will be 


covered in one rifle company. It would 
be better to say rediscovered, because 
marching fire had been used in earlier 
wars. And then almost forgotten. 

his brings up an important point. Is 
it not true if marching fire, which was 
so successfully used during the war, is 
not taught now it will have to be redis- 
covered, in a future war, on that most 
costly of experimental grounds, the field 
of battle? 

The field manuals may touch on 
marching fire with a paragraph or two on 
assault fire (which isn’t the same thing), 
but the technique will probably not be 
covered as fully as its importance justi- 

























hes. upon him, and if he raises his body t 
What is marching fire? How is it fire he will be shot. So he does nothing 
used? When at last the assaulting infantry 





enters the enemy's position, the enem) 
surrenders or is shot at close range. The 
position is taken with fewer « :sualties 
than if the company had used other 
methods. 

There are some who will scoff at this 
picture. Hollywood stuff, they will call 
it. But I consider this technique one 0! 
the most valuable lessons that | learned 
in five campaigns as a rifle co! 
And it would have paid off in | 
and ground gained if I had k: 
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What It Is 


The company using it employs a nor- 
mal formation for the attack. Two pla- 
toons are abreast and one in reserve. 
Both assault platoons form a single, 
rough line with all three rifle squads 
abreast. This gives the added fire power 
of a third squad and thus is preferable to 
the two-squad assault line. 

Automatic riflemen and light machine 
gunners are in the line along with the 
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\nd I am not alone in the 


ith which I hold marching fire. 


Mi undreds of combat veterans will 
ag th me. 

rue that marching fire does not 
on best use in attacks against forti- 
= tions, towns, or in heavy woods. 
\ nay be used successfully under 
suc \ditions. 


|, . ideal when used over rolling hills, 


fat ind, or through light woods. It 


is I ularly valuable when attacking 
acr round offering little concealment 
and -over. Here the riflemen can use 
their heavy fire power to offset the dis- 
advantages of terrain. 

[he psychological effect of marching 
fire is one of the most important reasons 


for its employment. This effect should 
be considered from two viewpoints, that 
of the attacker and that of the defender. 


Advantage for the Attacker 

Firing while he is advancing gives the 
soldier greater confidence in himself. He 
is doing something actually to hurt the 
enemy, not merely offering his body as 
a target for the fire of the defender. He 
knows that the success of his attack de- 
pends mostly on how soon he can reach 
the enemy position, therefore he is in a 
hurry to do so. He does not feel an over- 
whelming compulsion to seek safety on 
the ground. 

\fter the soldier has been through sev- 
eral attacks in which he has used march- 
ing fire successfully, he begins to feel 
that he cannot be stopped. He convinces 
himself that he is a better man and a 

more proficient soldier than the enemy. 

The feelings of the defender are quite 
different. I have talked with prisoners 
who had experienced the fire of march- 
ing men, and have observed the reactions 
of enemy groups and individuals during 
marching fire. The strongest feelings 
seem to be fear and a sense of utter 
helplessness. 


Feelings of the Defender 


The enemy loses freedom of action. 
He must remain down, for there are few 
if any lulls in the hail of small-arms fire 
that is striking around him. He has no 
means of determining the size of the at- 
tacking force. Judging by the volume of 
hire it must seem much larger than it 
actually is. In many cases he cannot 
safely withdraw. The attacker has the 
advantage of being upright, and there- 
fore his immediate observation is su- 
perior to that of the man cringing in his 
Added to this is the numbing fear 
\ chi increases as the attacker advances. 

\dmittedly, the casualty effect of 

ching fire is not great at the longer 

ges, but this is offset by the ability of 
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the attacker to advance to closer range 
rapidly and in comparative safety. This, 
of course, is possible because the enemy 
action is so greatly limited during the 
approach, 

Marching fire can be used to maintain 
fire superiority during the attack. If the 
enemy has this advantage of fire at the 
start, then marching fire is an excellent 
method of beating it down. Once gained, 
fire superiority is kept by continuous fire 
and steady advance. 

Weapons and Training 

Effective marching fire depends upon 
weapons and training. Our infantry 
small arms are well suited to marching 
fire. The M1, light and semiautomatic, 
can deliver fairly rapid fire from the hip 
or shoulder. So can the Browning auto- 
matic rifle although a lighter weapon of 
this type would be preferable. 

The light machine gun may also be 
used in marching fire. A leather or cloth 
grip (an asbestos mitten works very well) 
may be placed around the perforated 
jacket to protect the firer’s hand. Belts 
may be cut into shorter lengths to make 
them easier to handle. But some gun- 
ners preferred to carry the standard belt 
over the shoulder and around the body, 
paying it out as needed. 

Given our present weapons we have 
only to train our officers and soldiers in 
applying marching fire. In this respect 
we have failed to appreciate the lessons 
learned by some infantry leaders in the 
hard school of battle. 

These lessons should become a part of 
our peacetime training doctrine. They 
should be written into our present field 
manuals; they should be taught in our 
service schools. If we fail to evaluate 
and teach the experience learned in 

Norld War II we are letting down our 
infantryman of tomorrow. We expect to 
give him the best equipment, but that 
alone is not enough. We must give him 
the best training as well. 

I don’t mean that marching fire should 
replace other methods. The principle of 
fire-and-movement is not changed by the 
inclusion of marching fire. Nothing pro- 
hibits the use of a supporting fire ele- 
ment, or base of fire, if it can be used un- 
der the particular conditions. Certainly, 
the moving element of any attacking 
force should be taught to use marching 
fire to overcome resistance in its immedi- 
ate zone of action. 

Training to develop proficiency in 
marching fire should be given after men 
have fired qualification courses in their 
basic arms. It should be divided into 
two phases. In the first phase the soldier 
is trained and in the second soldiers are 
taught to become members of the team. 


Accuracy and control should be taught 
during the first phase. Most men have 
a tendency to hold the rifle muzzle too 
low. This causes the shots to strike but 
a short distance in front of them. They 
should be taught to hold the rifle hori 
zontal in order that the fire will fall at 
least several hundred yards in front of 
the advancing riflemen 

Training can produce some amazingly 
accurate fire delivered from the hip posi 
tion. Practice should be devoted to firing 
while at the halt and moving. 

The second phase of training should 
include carefully controlled firing from 
stationary and from moving positions. It 
should cover firing in squad, platoon, 
and company attack formations. 

Scoring of hits in such firing can indi 
cate the accuracy of the fire delivered, 
but it cannot measure one of the most 
effective elements of marching fire. It is 
unfortunate that the psychological effect 
of marching fire does not become ap 
parent in training. 


Psychological Advantage 


It is only when there is an actual 
enemy to overcome that marching fire 
shows its true worth for it is then that 
the physical and psychological factors 
exert their influence upon the opposing 
forces. A comparison of this can be 
made with propaganda methods such as 
radio broadcasts and surrender leaflets. 
These have no value in maneuvers or 
field exercises, but their importance in 
war is now thoroughly appreciated. 
However, the techniques must be studied 
and practiced in peacetime so that they 
can be used effectively in war. The same 
is true of marching fire. 

Infantry trained in the aggressive use 
of marching fire will not easily find 
themselves “pinned down.” Trained to 
properly employ their own individual 
arms to get them forward and taught 
that safety as well as success is in seizing 
the enemy position, these infantrymen 
will not let themselves be stopped by 
small-arms fire. Knowing that such un 
necessary halts only permit the enemy 
to call for and adjust the inevitable, 
casualty-producing artillery and mortar 
fire, they will press on to the enemy po 
sitions. 

I can only say that I believe marching 
fire is so important that if I suddenly 
were called upon to take commana of a 
rifle company with the mission of train 
ing it to lead into battle, 1 would give 
first priority to thorough indoctrination 
and training in its use. And I believe 
that when my men actually had acquired 
confidence through its use in battle we 
would have a team that could not be 
stopped. 
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\BOLISHED? 


By Stefan T. Possony 


N 1929, General Mitchell imagined a 
] war between two mythical oppo- 
nents, Chicago and New York. In this 
imaginary war, Chicago had an army of 
1,000,000 men with reconnaissance avia- 
tion only, while the armed forces of 
New York consisted of 100,000 men plus 
1,000 bombers, each capable of carrying 
two tons of projectiles. What would hap- 
pen if war broke out and the New York 
air force attacked Chicago with 2,000 
tons of bombs? In General Mitchell’s 
opinion, the bombers would “force the 
evacuation of the city and set on fire all 
the towns and manufacturing plants 
around Chicago . . . The result of such 
an attack would be absolutely decisive 
The armies would be powerless to avert 
it. . . Air power will get a quick deci- 
sion. 

It is quite unnecessary to elaborate 
upon this obvious misconception of the 
potentialities of 1,000 bombers. Before 
the air offensive could bear any fruit, the 
1,000,000-man army of Chicago would 
have started an offensive and with its 
crushing numerical superiority would 
have defeated the New York army in 
ground battle. Thus, the New York air 
force would have been deprived of its 
bases and decisively beaten on the 
ground. Even if we assume that New 
York had been equipped with very 
heavy bombers and atomic bombs, while 
Chicago had a highly motorized and 
fully mobilized army plus adequate 
fighter forces, the outcome of this war 
would not be much different. It is true 
that New York could wreak frightful 
damage upon Chicago, yet the Chicago 
army, finding only negligible resistance 
on the ground and needing no industrial 
production because its weapons were 
ready at the front, would quickly 








This article is from Mr. Possony’s “Strategic 
Air Power” ($5.00), published by the Infantry 
Journal Press, 
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sweep into enemy territory and put an 
end to atomic bombing. Of course, the 
atomic bombs could be used against the 
advancing ground forces, but these forces 
could move under cover of artificial fog 
or by night in a manner so dispersed as 
to make the bombs comparatively in 
effective (which does not mean, how- 
ever, that the army would not suffer 
heavy loss). Imaginary examples do not 
prove much. Yet this example points up 
the self-evident truth that no air force 
can effectively attack or even survive 
whose bases are not protected on the 
ground. 


AN victory be won by aerial fire 
power without ground action? 

Numerous islands in the Pacific were 
pounded by very heavy bomb loads; their 
defense installations were systematically 
razed by naval gunfire. Yet when they 
were attacked by amphibious forces, the 
Japanese usually put up a stiff defense. 
They still had enough fighting strength 
so that they could be overcome only with 
difficulty. Without a continued and 
strong support with shells and bombs 
our troops could not in many cases have 
remained on shore. As it was, they suf 
fered heavy loss on many such islands. 

Other islands were not stormed but 
regularly bombed. They were subjected 
to a tight blockade which reduced the 
garrisons to a diet of famine and a dearth 
of ammunition. Nevertheless, the garri- 
sons did not surrender, and if these 
bombed and starved islands had had to 
be taken, bloody battles would have en- 
sued. 

These small Pacific islands were cov- 
ered by relatively as heavy tonnage of 
bombs and naval shells as in a future 
war any large area of a country may 
receive in the form of traditional or even 
atomic bombs. If these bombings and 
shellings failed to bring the surrender of 
half-starved and ill-equipped garrisons 


A modern continental battle 


consists of land and air bat- 


tle. The first must be won by 


ground and aerial weapons 
and the second by aerial and 


ground weapons. 





























without hope of rescue, it should be ob- 
vious that bombing or, in a more general 
sense, fire power alone cannot be relied 
upon to decide a campaign. If in a fu- 
ture war whole countries were organized 
like the Japanese defenses on Iwo Jima, 
the prospects that air power might win 
the war by itself would not appear to be 
particularly bright, even with an exten- 
sive use of atomic bombs. Against a 
country defended by invisible under- 
ground fortifications like Iwo Jima, fire 
and bombing power would have to be 
supplemented by occupying and holding 
power—by power that could expel the 
enemy from his bombproof fortresses. 
Fortunately no country can in its totality 
bé protected like Iwo Jima; industries 
and cities are not fortifications. Hence 
the vulnerability of an industrial nation 
to bombing will remain considerable, 
but even the most successful bombing 
may not obviate the need for ground 
action. 


Air Supply in Burma 


Che Burma campaign was the first in 
history in which a ground army was sup- 
plied by air transport—a feat heros. § 
considered impossible of accomplish- 
ment. Large-scale ground advances from 
India into Burma and operations in 
Northwest Burma were impractical be- 
cause of lack of transportation. Ground 
transport in these regions was inten- 
tionally left undeveloped to prevent an 
invasion of India from the northeast. 
There is only one railroad linking the 
Calcutta region with the Assam. A num- 
ber of rivers were not bridged and goods 
and travellers had to be ferried across in 
boats. The railroad stops short of the 
Burma border. Inside Burma there are 
only a few poor roads. But air supply 
made possible a successful campaign in 
this area with such poor ground com- 
munications. 

In the spring of 1944, the Japanese en- 
circled three to four British divisions at 
Imphal. Air power was then used to 
carry troops and ground weapons instead 
of dropping bombs. Why? Because 
bombing proved insufhcient to break the 
ring of the beleaguering Japanese forces. 
The relatively few targets—most of them 
transport facilities, especially bridges— 
had been almost completely destroyed by 
bombing. The Japanese skillfully used 
the natural camouflage of the jungle as 
protection against air attacks. Hence it 
became necessary to use air power as the 
principal instrument of logistics for 
transporting troops and ground weapons 
to oppose the enemy on the ground. 

A vastly stronger air force would not 
alone have been capable of destroying 


the Japanese troops and relieving the 
10 


British garrison, although this does not 
mean that a stronger air force would not 
have greatly facilitated operations. 

Whoever likes to consider an opera- 

tion such as the Battle of Imphal as a 
genuine air power mission is free to do so. 
Terminology does not eliminate the fact 
that such air power embraces as its prin- 
cipal fighting element troops trained and 
equipped as an army whose mission it is 
to fight the opposing army on the 
ground. In any campaign where there 
are very few suitable bombing targets 
and where enemy forces are dispersed, 
invisible and well protected against 
bombing, there is no way to clear the 
country but by operations on the grpund. 

Air landing operations were still in an 
embryonic stage in World War II. Al- 
though about eighty landings were made 
between the invasion of Normandy and 
the end of the European war, and al- 
though some other landings were made 
on other fronts, airborne forces up to the 
war's end were either used tactically, i.e., 
in conjunction with other forces, or 
when otherwise used, with the single 
exception of the Battle of Crete in 1941, 
were practically unsuccessful. Most air 
jumps were carried out over short dis- 
tances and designed chiefly to facilitate 
and accelerate ground advances and am- 
phibious assaults. The airborne units 
used in World War II lacked the essen- 
tial distinction of land power—the power 
to hold. 

But potentialities of airborne opera- 
tions were by no means exhausted. Such 
operations will become of the utmost 
strategic importance as soon as it be- 
comes possible to use heavy matériel, to 
oppose enemy armor with effective 
shaped-charge weapons, and to improve 
the logistics of airborne units fighting on 
the ground along a 360-degree arc. By 
using light metal alloys, ground weapons 
can be redesigned much lighter in 
weight. Improved special types of planes 
can be built to enable large airborne 
forces to land speedily on any terrain 
and to permit them to take along combat 
vehicles to increase their tactical mobil- 
ity. 


Future Possibilities 

Within a few years it will be possible 
to land large airborne ground forma- 
tions, entire corps, and possibly armies, 
two thousand miles distant far inside the 
enemy country and equip and supply 
them with such regularity that they will 
be able to accept ground battle on prac- 
tically equal terms with the enemy’s 
army. Naturally, such a force could 
fight successtul campaigns only if they 
are supported by strong air power to the 
extent that all possible deficiencies in 


their equipment are compen: eq fo, by 
aerial bombing or fire power. — ~ master, 
must be maintained to assur: ntinued 
supply and to avert counte  irborme 
landings. 

Airborne forces could be us. to ores: 
advantage to attack the enem: here he 
is ill prepared, to outflank his ces ang 
eliminate his defenses, to de: ve him 
of territory essential to his war fort, ¢ 
compel him to a dispersal of for and tp 
seize forward bases for su cquent 
ground or air attack. By large-s: © Jang. 


ings in the rear of the enemy's «my, jts 
offensive efforts could be bro\on up. 
Big diversionary landings wow \ help 
our own offensives. By attacks saing 
administrative and industrial centcrs, the 
army's war production and strategy 
could be disrupted. 
These advantages of airborne units are 
so great that in many instances the ques. 
tion will come up whether air power is 
not more effectively applied in trans. 
porting armies instead of bombs into the 
enemy country. Under given circum- 
stances, airborne operations might end 
a war more quickly and cheaply than a 
long-term bombing offensive. In other 
situations it will become necessary to 
use air power both for bombing and for 
ground attack. Sometimes, of course, 
airborne attacks will be practicable only 
on a small scale, although they may play 
an essential role in the fight for com 
mand in the air, by seizing airfields or 
destroying aircraft factories. 


Advantages of Airborne Forces 


Forces for airborne operations may not 
closely resemble the military organization 
heretofore called “army.” Yet they will 
basically constitute an army or a ground 
force in the sense that they will have 
the power to seize and control territory. 
Such airborne forces combine the advan- 
tages of land power with those of air 
power. They will be able to attack at 
long range and hold territory for con- 
siderable periods of time without being 
compelled to take areas that lie between 
their territorial objectives and their bases 
—a necessity which has always seriously 
limited the scope of purely ground opera- 
tions. If airborne forces have great fire 
power and mobility on the ground and 
are supported by aircraft, thus integrat- 
ing ground and air forces into a single 
long-range destructive and __ holding 
power, the shortcomings of each separate 
element will be eliminated and their po- 
tentialities accentuated. 

Airborne operations would be pre: 
ceded by strategic bombing, which would 
in part aim at isolating the landing zones. 
They would follow the bombing offer- 
sive and take effective contro] 0 ter 
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supplementing the destruction 
vital targets by the physical 
, and the exploitation of an en- 


" n. If airborne landings can 
bei icker and more conclusive re- 
- , bombing alone, over-all strat- 
eg) ild be geared to facilitate the 
i nquest of vital enemy centers. 

\ ier airborne forces will actually 
bec the most powerful weapon in a 
fut var, only the future can tell. It 
is ent for the purpose to point out 
tha h development is conceivable. It 


foll then that ground forces would 
, be maintained as a defense 


hav 

against airborne attack. They should 
also be available for offensive airborne 
action against the enemy country. 


HE most radical thesis about the 
i entialities of air power has been 
put forward by Major de Seversky who 
has asserted that the plane can “accom- 
plish ev erything the army does.” By air 
attack the enemy's industry and the 
enemy army's weapons can be destroyed 
and his inner and outer communcations 
severed. Thus his army would be help- 
less, and with or without occupation, the 
war would be won. It would appear that 
the simultaneous destruction of industry, 
communications and armaments is too 
huge a task to be accomplished even by a 
powerful air force equipped with atomic 
bombs. In all probability, considerable 
parts of the enemy’s military potential, 
particularly his underground industry, 
would escape injury, especially if the 
enemy is himself strong in the air. 


Victory through Partial Destruction 


Under what circumstances, then, can 
partial destruction become tantamount 
to victory? 

[his can be the case only if after a 
certain amount of destruction has been 
caused by air attack, the government of 
the attacked country submits to the will 
of its opponent. Even then the victor 
may insist on occupation because other- 
wise he cannot be sure that the capitula- 
tion is not actually a ruse of war and 
because otherwise his orders and arrange- 
ments will be circumvented and sabo- 
taged. Partial destruction is not tanta- 
mount to victory if the government of 
the bombed country refuses to submit 
even at the price of further destruction. 
If the political will of the bombed nation 
and its government is so strong that it 
withstands destruction from the air with- 

flinching, forceful occupation be- 
comes necessary to decide the war. 

Would occupation after previous thor- 

h bombing resemble more a policing 
of the area than a war operation? Would 
nt effective industrial bombing auto- 
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matically disarm the resisting army? To 
disarm an army of any importance from 
the air and silence its guns by bombing 
alone, an amount of bombing would be 
required considerably larger than that re- 
quired for the bombing of the enemy's 
basic industries. The number and dis- 
persal of targets would make such a cam 
paign difficult and protracted. No air 
force was ever strong enough to under- 
take simultaneously an offensive against 
the enemy's industry and against his 
army. Yet if the weapons alone are de- 
stroyed industry will produce them 
anew. If the industry is being destroyed 
the enemy is deprived of his future weap- 
ons but still retains arms and stocks pre- 
viously produced. He is, therefore, likely 
to be strong enough to prevent the ene 
my’s seizure of his territory from becom- 
ing a mere police operation. 

Can a strong army be defeated by im- 
mobilization through, attack? An army 
which has been deprived of a large meas- 
ure of its supplies and reinforcements 
cannot hold out very long, even though 
it retains its weapons and a large amount 
of ammunition. It will be unable to win. 
Nevertheless, it must be beaten in battle, 
and its elimination requires more than a 
mere policing force. 

Railroads and highways are indispen- 
sable for the moving of armies if speed is 
required. Yet in the course of a long 
aerial offensive, however successful, 
there will probably be enough time to 
bring the army into position step by step. 
Every army of the future will be a cross- 
country army to a much higher degree 
than were even the armies of World 
War Il. This does not mean that rail- 
roads and highways become superfluous, 
but it does mean that in an emergency 
they can temporarily be dispensed with. 
There will be improved methods for the 
repair of bombed roads and _ railways. 
During World War II, the repair of 
transport facilities, including small- and 
medium-sized bridges, was often effected 
within a short time. 


Immobilization through Air Attack 


There can be no doubt after the 1945 
battles in Germany that an army can be 
fully immobilized by air attack, espe- 
cially if fuel has been denied to the cross- 
country vehicles. Yet immobilization is 
only a condition for the enemy's final 
disposal, and it is doubtful whether this 
disposal can be accomplished exclusively 
by bombing. An immobilized army is 
like a man fettered in such a way that he 
might free himself if left alone. To pre 
vent him from doing mischief, he must 
be brought to prison or killed. Likewise, 
an immobilized army must be attacked 
on the ground to be annihilated. The 


immobilized army may surrender betore 
the ground attack materializes, but there 
would be no reason for its doing so if, 
hecause there is no opposing army capa- 
ble of finishing the job, no such attack 
can be launched. 

As a rule, the more complete the vic- 
tory in the air and the more effective the 
strategic bombing, the less costly is vic 
tory on the ground. However, this rule 
is not inflexible, because the outcome of 
ground battle is dependent upon the 
respective numbers, armaments, strategic 
and tactical advantages and ability of 
leadership of the opposing land forces. 
The side inferior in the air can win at 
least tactical and temporary victories on 
the ground. 

Military events of 1944 in Western 
Europe have proved this point beyond 
question. The Allies enjoyed complete 
mastery in the air and possessed very 
considerable bombing power. The Ger 
man Army, ill prepared to withstand con- 
tinuous aerial pounding, was attacked 
incessantly from the air and compelled to 
a precipitous retreat. Yet the Allies were 
not spared a very hard and protracted 
fight on the ground. The Germans 
stopped the Allies on the Moselle line, 
and staged a counteroffensive in the 
Ardennes. And would this ground bat 
tle not have been still harder if a large 
part of the German Army had not been 
fighting in the East? 


Air Victory Not Necessarily Conclusive 


The German Army demonstrated that 
an army without air cover and inferior in 
every other respect can fight defensively 
for a long time, provided it is well led 
and can make use of strong natural posi- 
tions. When the Allies came up against 
the German positions west of the Rhine, 
it was suddenly discovered that in spite 
of their already marked superiority in 
quantity and quality of all ground weap 
ons they needed still more artillery, more 
mortar and more machine-gun ammuni 
tion, in short: more fire power on the 
ground. And it is to be remembered, 
too, that the German Army was numeri 
cally inferior throughout the entire cam 
paign; i.e., it was deprived of one of the 
most important factors of victory on land. 
How would the battle have ended if the 
Allied air forces had had to work with a 
ground force as weak as the German 
Army, while the Luftwaffe spearheaded 
an army as strong as that assembled by 
the Allies? Whatever the outcome might 
have been, the conquest of the Reich 
could not have been accomplished by a 
mere police force. 

Thus, victory in the air need not re 
sult automatically in victory on land. To 
win on land, the enemy’s army must be 
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beaten on land, regardless of what has 
happened previously to his air force. 

[he point may be made even clearer 
by quoting a paragraph which General 
Mitchell wrote in 1930: 


“The old theory that victory means de- 
struction of the hostile main army is un- 
tenable. . . . It is now realized that the 
hostile main army in the field is a false 
objective, and the real objective are his 
vital centers... . / Armies themselves can 
be disregarded if a rapid stroke is made 
against the opposing centers, because a 
greatly superior army is at the mercy of 
an air force inferior in numbers.” 


Is the rapidity of the stroke more im 
portant than its effectiveness? It is pos 
sible that some of the vital centers of a 
strong enemy can be destroy ed within a 
short period of time, but their destruc- 
tion would by no means disarm the 
enemy ground army. A “greatly superior” 
army is not at the mercy of an air force 
inferior in numbers, at least not in the 
sense that it would have to give up 
speedily. Nor is it likely that a large 
army would not have adequate air power 
at its disposal. But suppose the air force 
gains supremacy with one stroke, and 
the strong enemy army is unable to ad- 
vance. If that air victory cannot be ex 
ploited by seizure of territory because 
there is no ground force to carry out such 
an assignment, the enemy may gain suf- 
hcient time to regain control in the air 
and may salvage enough of his industry 
to continue or prolong the war. 


Army not a ‘False Objective’ 


For all these reasons it is unlikely that 
a general staff will ever consider the 
enemy army as a “false objective,” or for 
that matter renounce the use of its own 
ground forces. As long as the enemy 
has a “greatly superior” army he is not 
defeated. He may be defeated on a stra- 
tegic level, but to compel him to give up 
he must be crushed on the tactical level, 
too. Japan surrendered to air power; but 
at the time of her capitulation her army 
was no longer intact. More than forty 
Japanese divisions had been destroyed, 
while dozens of others were in overseas 
countries from which they could not re- 
turn. And the Allies were approaching 
with greatly superior numbers. 


HE theory set forth by General 

Mitchell in the above quotation is 
based upon the assumption that the ma- 
terial elements of production are the 
only basis of war. Time and again, this 
assumption has proved to be an over- 
simplification. The industrial factor is 
only one of many aspects of war; the 


others are will power, brains, organiza- 
tional ability, numbers and weapons at 
hand, location of troops, and geography. 
Of course, without the centers of arma- 
ment production the continuance of war 
becomes impossible. Yet if the other ele- 
ments of military power are intact, it is 
possible to undo part of the damage 
wrought by bombing, to overcome within 
certain limits material shortcomings by 
better economies, better techniques, bet- 
ter tactics and further endurance, and to 
postpone the day when the full effects 
of bombing are felt. 

Besides, a production center consists 
not only of buildings and machines, but 
also of organizational and intellectual 
factors. These are not likely to be de- 
stroyed from the air, and as long as they 
continue to exist, production will main- 
tain a portion of its recuperative powers. 
In the case of a total destruction of single 
factories, these factors may prove inef- 
fective. Yet considering production as a 
whole and over a longer period of time 
(bombing is a ckemy: al rvs process ), 
these factors assume great importance. 
Total destruction by conventional bombs 
even of single factories is rare. Atomic 
bombs undoubtedly can destroy the larg- 
est of factories, but they may be too 
costly to be used against targets other 
than cities. Bombing diminishes the 
quality and quantity of armaments, but 
for this reason alone the attacker need 
not be victorious. A good general may 
win battles in spite of deficiencies in the 
equipment of his troops. As long as mili- 
tary operations are restricted to bombing, 
the enemy retains a large part of his mili- 
tary strength. For total victory in a total 
war, occupation is indispensable. Victory 
in the field followed by occupation is 
the only form of victory to which there is 
no reply. 


NOTHER theory proclaims that 
land and sea forces should not 
completely be abolished but should be 
relegated to defensive missions. Douhet 
advocated that all offensive power should 
be concentrated in the air force, and that 
the land and sea forces should merely be 
entrusted with the job of defending the 
territory from which the air forces op- 
erate. 

In certain circumstances this theory 
may be accepted as sound, provided “de- 
fensive forces” are not interpreted as 
“small forces.” Such an interpretation 
is based upon an oversimplification and 
a misunderstanding of the terms “offen- 
sive” and “defensive.” To fight a stra- 
tegic defensive, offensive power is re- 
quired at least on a tactical scale. Offen- 
sive strength is needed for carrying out 
counterstrokes. Mobility and adequate 





strategic reserves are necess | fo, the 
same purpose. The differen between 
an offensive and a defensi force js 
merely a matter of degree. . 
Whether the defensive ar: jj) ‘ 
defeated or not depends enti: on the 
degree of its weakness. Assun |» quali. 
tative equality, its numerical |. eriority 
should not exceed one-third b:ause 
that owen quantity, like in H:.>\’s phi- 
losophy, transforms itself into q¥ ity and 
the stronger army wins superior :maney. 
verability. A “defensive” army ‘ust be 
strong enough to prevent the enem 
from conducting a continued offensive 
A “defensive” army must also be strong 
enough to achieve a stalemate, as the 
German Army did in 1915-17. If the 
“defensive” army is set up as a force 


without offensive striking power, it will 
have no recuperative strength and will 
inexorably be beaten, as was the French 
Army in 1940 which was legally consti- 
tuted as a defensive force. At best, such 
an army could resist only by continually 
abandoning territory; that is, by. con- 
stantly sacrificing and reducing its own 
power, including its air power. 

Thus by setting up a “defensive army’ 
a very considerable risk is taken. The 
responsibility for such a step will hardly 
ever be assumed by any professional staf, 
unless the prospective opponent does not 
possess large land forces. At any rate, a 
defensive army would have to be better 
equipped than its enemy; division by di 
vision, the defensive army, to assure 
protection, would require twice as high 
an investment in its weapons and equip 
ment. 


Rigidity of Theory 


Strict adherence to the principle “de 
fensive-on-the-ground—offensive-in-the- 
air” provides the enemy with advance 
knowledge of our plans and gives him a 
valuable opening. If he is sure that he 
will meet only slight opposition on land, 
he can prepare for a strong ground of 
fensive and achieve important territorial 
gains before the air offensive becomes 
effectual. Douhet’s strategy is therefore 
applicable only if the enemy is also a 
partisan of Douhet’s theory and consents 
to fight a static war on the ground. In 
this case, however, the war could again 
be decided more quickly by a ground of 
fensive. If the enemy aims at occupation, 
one is compelled to set up an army that 
can resist the onslaught of its opponent. 


F it is assumed that the major offen 
sive effort in a future war will be 
made by air power, a maximum alloca- 
tion of strength to the bomber force 
would seem to be necessary. Yet the 
necessity of balancing forces will : main. 
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If t e strength is allocated to the 
unexpected result may be that 
tensive may have to be stopped. 


"i r force is an instrument of the 
offer Yet it is one of the basic laws 
of st: ogy that security must be given 
precec ence Over the offensive. The air 


snot provide for the security of 
for it is unable by itself to halt 


the nce of an adequately equipped 
¢ a country that can be attacked 


i re 


arm 
on the ground does not possess an army 
strong enough to beat the attacker in 


land battle, even the strongest air force 
»e worthless, because the enemy’s 


woul! 
army would speedily seize important ter- 
ritory including numerous air bases and 


industries. CThis actually happened to 
\merican air forces in China. The Japa- 
nese advance compelled discontinuance 
of B-29 raids on Japan which were later 
resumed from Saipan—conquered in an 
amphibious operation. ) Therefore, un- 
less the enemy is opposed on the ground, 
he need not stop before he has occupied 
the entire territory and thereby won the 
war. 

lo move the front forward to a de- 
fendable line will always be considered 
as an operation necessary for the protec- 
tion of bases. The enemy also may have 
to be deprived of territories which would 
make the execution of our own strategic- 
bombing offensive difficult. Acquisition 
of enemy territory might be essential be- 
cause it contains industrial, raw-material, 
and manpower resources urgently re- 
quired by our own war economy. Occu- 
pation at an early date may become 
necessary for political and morale rea- 
sons. Bombing destroys enemy strength, 
but occupation may add to one’s own 
power. Bombing is by nature an inter- 
mittent effort while occupation is con- 
tinuous. Both are therefore supplemen- 
tary activities. Air attack may be con- 
sidered as the investment, but profits can 
be derived from it only by occupation. 
[his rule should be firmly imprinted 
upon the minds of those who cannot see 
that even the most effective weapon has 
its limitations. 

Seizure of enemy territory may be- 
come imperative if the bases already 
available lack sufficient space or airfield 
sites suitable for major air operations. 

Yet we must go even farther. Is it 
possible to undertake a strategic air of- 
tensive without linking it sooner or later 
to an offensive on the ground, or to an 
airborne offensive with ground forces? 
f the attacked country lies in its entirety 
within the range of one thousand to 
twelve hundred miles, an offensive to ad- 
vance the bases is not indispensable, al- 
ugh desirable. If, however, the coun- 
is situated far from the enemy, or if 
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the enemy country is so big that only 
parts of its industry can be subjected to 
effective bombing, enemy territory must 
be seized at all costs. “Closing the range” 
increases the bomb load which ean be 
dumped on the enemy country. In fact, 
forward bases ought to be captured dur- 
ing the first few weeks of hostilities. 
Rapid airborne attack is a prerequisite of 
strategic-bomber offensives at long range; 
without early airborne seizure, the ene- 
my’s industry would remain safe for a 
very long time. 


Forward Bases Essential 

There is still another compelling rea- 
son for seizing bases situated close to the 
enemy: without such bases, fighters and 
medium bombers cannot operate fre 
quently and systematically over enemy 
territory, if at all. Hence they cannot 
blockade the enemy’s airfields, shoot up 
the enemy's air forces and control the 
enemy's movements in the air by radar. 
Command in the air cannot be gained 
without forward bases. Consequently, 
the bombing offensive would not be pos 
sible without possession of such bases 
even if the range of the heavy bombers 
seemed to make them unnecessary. 

The defensive value of territorial con- 
quest, be it by ground or airborne attack, 
is of equal importance. It compels the 
enemy to fly greater distances over de- 
fended territory and to attack at longer 
range, hence with smaller bomb loads. 
The forward territory would be studded 
with interceptors and radar w arning sys- 
tems, and attacking bomber formations 
would therefore have to wage a battle of 
aerial breakthrough before they reach 
their targets. Territorial conquest pro- 
vides protection against bombing offen 
sives. Hence the country which in a 
future conflict seizes at the outset terri- 
tory situated in the no-man’s-land be- 
tween itself and the enemy would gain 
the considerable advantage of strength- 
ening its own offensive and defensive 
aerial strength. It could then bomb more 
effectively, and the enemy's bombing 
power would be reduced. 

During World War II, bombing of- 
fensives would have been inconclusive 
without advances on the ground. The 
effectiveness of Allied strategic bombing 
increased with the seizure of North 
Africa and Italy. The reconquest of 
France was a mortal blow to Germany's 
air defense. It is superfluous to point out 
the necessity of territorial conquest prior 
to the effective bombing of Japan. 

If in 1940 Western Europe had re- 
mained in Allied hands, the bombing 
offensive would not only have been 
stronger and the tonnage of bombs 
dropped greater, but what the Germans 








call Ausweichmdglichkeiten, or the pos 
sibilities of alleviating bomb damage by 
expedients, would have been very much 
reduced. Last, but not least, the bomb 
ing offensive would have yielded much 
greater results because, w ith the Allies in 
Western Europe, a front would have 

been maintained which the German in- 
dustry would have been obliged to sup 
ply. By contrast, is it not obvious that 
the loss of the British Isles would have 
made effective bombing impossible? 


Bases Still Important 


Ihe theory that in this day of the 
long-range bomber the position of bases 
is of little impottance amounts to saying 
that geography has lost its meaning. The 
influence of geography may change with 
the changing character of war, but it is 
still overwhelming. The methods of over 
coming geographic hindrances may have 
become more effective, but obstacles re 
main. Distance will forever, even when 
there will be atomic aero-engines, remain 
one of the greatest impediments in war, 
while positions will continue to be the 
basic element of military strength. If it 
is alleged that this is not so, the question 
should be asked whether raw materials, 
industrial resources, manpower, large air 
elds and transportation retain their im 
portance in the air age. Since these fac- 
tors are tied to geographic position, con 
trol of positions is essential. If it is stated 
that we could bomb Berlin from Long 
Island because distance is of no impor 
tance, why should we then not bomb it 
from San Francisco? Would any air gen 
eral in charge of operations against 
Germany base his bombers on Long 
Island if he could base them on Great 


Britain, France or Italy? The answers 
are self-evident. 
TRATEGIC BOMBING will be 
most effective if and when the 


enemy urgently needs the products of 
the f factories that are bombed and if the 
enemy ’s industry 1S producing at top ca 
pacity. If his land forces are not com 
pelled to fight, a compar: atively small 
production covers the enemy s civilian 
needs, and he can concentrate all his 
resources on building defensive and of- 
fensive air power. An enemy who is not 
forced to produce ground 
weapons does not need his heavy indus- 
try except for producing deep under- 
ground shelters and other defenses for 
industry and population. His civilian re- 
quirements can be satisfied, for better or 
worse, by small industry and workshops. 
This is merely a question of organization 
and of the willingness of the popul: ition 
to get along on a lower standard. 

In the absence of land fighting, the 
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attacked country would then be able to 
make itselt relatively secure against stra 
tegic bombing. Since the production of 
fighters is simpler, quicker and cheaper 
than that of bombers, the attacked coun 
try might maintain control of its own ai 
and prevent the attacker from bringing 
his strategic air force up to maximum 
strength. Ihe defender would also be 
able to build more antiaircraft guns, to 
allocate strong manpower reserves for 
air raid precautions and repair work, and 
io keep its population so dispersed that 
even atomic bombs would have limited 
effects. It may thus become necessary to 
combine the strategic bombing offensive 
with attacks on the ground. Naturally, 
such a combination may be dispensed 
with in certain cases, while in others 
merely a moderate effort on the ground 
would prove sufficient to overcome the 
enemy. In war, everything depends on 

circumstances. The point to emphasize 

is simply that air power alone cannot be 

expected under all circumstances to de 

cide a war and that in most cases it must 

rely on the more or less extensive support 
by ground forces. 


IR POWER is unable to exert con- 

A toot on the ground. Consequently, 
ground power may reassert itself after 
heavy bombing. Hundreds of wars have 
proved that fire alone does not conquer, 
whether it be the fire of artillery or any 
other weapon. During World War I the 
theory was advanced by Pétain that artil- 
lery conquers, while infantry merely oc- 
cupies. The modern schools of Douhet, 
Mitchell, Seversky and of the proponents 
of exclusively missile warfare are the vic- 
tims of another form of the same fallacy. 
Fire prepares victory. To win, one needs 
fire plus subsequent seizure of territory. 
Any plan of strategic bombing must 
be part of the over-all strategy of war. 
But strategy cannot be established in ac- 
cordance with dogmas. To be sure, stra- 
tegic bombing may very well be the most 
important part of the over-all plan, with 
land operations assuming but an auxil- 
iary function. Cases are, however, quite 
conceivable in which strategic bombing 
will not be effective if applied as the 
main effort. Although bombing may 
ultimately defeat the enemy, a strategy 
based chiefly upon bombing may be ex- 





Victory Through ‘Other Means’? 


Since it logically follows that unless 
we have surface action there will be 
no tactical air function, we should 
next examine the nature and probabil- 
ity of surface action in a future war. 


tial, modern atomic and supersonic 
weapons, and tremendous strength in 
manpower? 

When we consider the probable 
methods and nature of a future war 
World War II was a war of “theaters” we see nations rather than armies 
and affords us rich examples of the fighting each other. War will become 
“theater concept” of warfare. Can we a conflict aimed at the destruction of 
apply the lessons learned in those thea- national economy, industry, politics, 
ters of war to a future war which may and peoples. Advances in psychologi- 
see the entire globe as the combat cal, biological, and atomic warfare 
theater? point toward total national capitulation 
rather than toward decisions reached 
on the field of battle, or in limited 
theaters, through the defeat of one 
army by another. That victory or sub- 
mission can be achieved without in- 
vasion was demonstrated in our war 
against the Japanese: that victory can 


The difheulties of carrying 
on surface warfare of the World War 
II type in a global theater appear to 
be of such magnitude as to make such 
operations unlikely. When we recall 
the months of preparation for the Nor- 
mandy invasion, the massing of forces, 
the delivery of untold quantities of 


matériel required to make our cross- 
channel successful, it be- 
comes apparent that a similar opera- 
tion on a global scale would present 
staggering obstacles if attempted prior 
to the decisive weakening of the en- 
emy’s capability to resist. 

If, in spite of the magnitude of our 
invasion preparation, it was still neces- 
sary to meet [all] conditions before un- 
dertaking the Normandy invasion, 
what then would be the nature of 
preparations required to invade a na- 
tion with enormous industrial poten- 


invasion 





all probability be limited to “mopping 
up” action connected with the occupa- 
tion and control of enemy territory 
once the enemy nation has capitulated. 
—Col. William H. Wise in the Spring, 


Review. 


or will be achieved through mass sur- 
face assault is to be doubted. 

It appears, then, that decisive action 
must be effected by means other than 
that of overpowering the enemy with 
surface forces, and it follows that sur- 
face action of a combat nature will in 
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tremely costly and may ur 


Cessarily 
prolong the war, whereas the « plication 
of airphibious power may reich a de 
cision more quickly and che. The 
conditions of war not only ch... ve win), 
every alignment of the bellige ts anq 
with geographical conditions, 4; \x, 
with every battle. Air power m.. be the 
decisive factor at one time, but | failyre 
at another. In some situations |: \y;\} j¢ 
the only weapon for striking thy -nemy. 
yet under different conditions iNnot 
be employed at all. To build uy , str, 
tegic air force when it can yield no de 
cisive results is to dissipate litary 


power. Failure to build a stratevic air 
force when there is a good chance of 
using it successfully is equally an ineff. 
cient allocation of military resources, 
Such statements are almost platitudes, 
yet those who want to prove or disprove 
a priori that air power is, or is not, the 
most decisive weapon in modern war, 
certainly do not fully understand their 
full meaning. 


Potentialities and Limitations 


Like any other weapon, air power has 
its specific potentialities and limitations 
If it is to be used successfully, its limita 
tions must be overcome. This can be 
done only by supplementing the plane 
with other weapons and particularly with 
land power. Ground forces, airborne 
and conventional, are an indispensable 
adjunct, support and often a co-equal 
partner of air power because 

(1) they facilitate the establishment 
of command in the air; 

(2) they improve defenses against 
enemy air attack; 

(3) they provide for the security of 
bases; 

(4) they close the range and thus in 
crease the power of air attack; 

(5) they supplement air operations 
and must substitute for bombing wher 
ever targets are impervious to air attack; 

(6) they supply the logical conclu 


sion to all warfare—occupation. 


Mutual Dependence 


If the ground forces can be used to 
the greatest possible advantage, the et 
fectiveness of air power will reach its 
maximum. And vice versa; successful 
bombing will be of the greatest benefit to 
ground forces. A modern continenta. 
battle consists of land and air battle. The 
first must be won by ground and aerial 
weapons and the second by aerial and 
ground weapons. Man’s ability to fly has 
not altered his nature, nor the condition 
in which he finds himself most of the 
time; to wit, moving about on the earth 
and living on it all of the time. Air 
power is anchored to the soil. 
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‘ind ’em! Fix ’em! Fight ’em! 





By Lt. Col. Stedman Chandler 


ining it is usually difficult to find 
] rible examples. This is especially 


tri high level horrible examples. 
uld like to submit for considera- 

tion ome material which should be of 

genuine interest to commanders, opera- 


tions ofheers and intelligence ofhcers. 
This material is extracted from an ad- 
dress delivered in 1908 by the writer's 
grandfather, the late Colonel Albert 
Brown Chandler, then president of the 
Postal Telegraph Company but during 
the Civil War one of the three cipher 
operators in the War Department who 
became known as the “Sacred Three.” 

In the Civil War, of course, communi- 
cations and transportation were not what 
they are today. Even so, there were 
telegraph, balloons, cavalry, numerous 
spies (some of whom were quite able), 
thousands of deserters drifting in and 
out of both armies for the bounties of- 
fered, and the fighting was done on 
familiar home territory, without lan- 
guage difficulties, and with plenty of 
Southerners serving the North and 
Northerners serving the South. Never- 
theless few higher officers ever seemed to 
have much notion of what was going on 
at any given place or time. There is, 
then, in these few paragraphs, a sharp 
intelligence lesson. There is also a gold 
mine for students of field orders and 


military correspondence. But let's listen 
to Colonel Chandler: 


WAS called to Washington and as- 
signed to duty as telegraph operator 
and cipher clerk in the telegraph office in 
the War Department building. A room 
next to the private ofhice of Edwin M. 
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Horrible examples are beautiful teachers and our history is full of 


them—as this example from the Civil War attests. The lesson is that 


we should never be too proud fo study the unsavory or uncomplimen- 


tary stuff of history. 


Stanton, then Secretary of War, was 
used as a record room by him. In this 
room there stood a large black walnut 
double table, and during the summer and 
fall of 1863, covering the Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg campaigns, and the important 
events following them, I was the only 
continuous occupant of this room and 
Mr. Lincoln very often sat opposite me at 
this table. It was to this room that he was 
accustomed to come in order to be near 
the telegraph and that he might be quiet. 
He spent so much of his time in this 
room that it was called the “president's 
room.” 

Adjoining it on the opposite side from 
the secretary's room was the ofhice of the 
superintendent of military telegraph, 
then Major, now General, Thomas T. 
Eckert, Jr., and in this room most of our 
cipher work was done. Further on was 
the library of the War Department, a 
more spacious apartment, which was oc 
cupied by the operators, the wires, the 
switchboard and the operating tables. 
Comparatively few days passed from the 
fall of 1862 till the day of his death that 
Mr. Lincoln did not visit this office at 
least once and not unfrequently several 
times. He was often there very early in 
the morning and still more frequently 
late at night. 

On the 14th of June, 1863, informa 
tion was received of an extensive move 
ment of the Rebel army toward Mary 
land and Pennsylvania which culmi 
nated in the great battle of Gettysburg. 
On that day Mr. Lincoln sent to Gen 


eral Schenck, then in command of the 


Middle Division, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, the following message : 
GET MILROY FROM WINCHESTER 
TO HARPEP’S FERRY. HE WILL BE 
GOBBLED UP IF HE REMAINS, IF HE 
IS NOT ALREADY PAST SALVATION. 
General Schenck said in reply: 
1 AM DOING ALL I CAN TO GET MIL- 
ROY BACK TOWARD HARPER'S FERRY 
OR THE RAILROAD. HE SENT DOWN A 


COURIER IN THE NIGHT TO SAY THAT 
IF HE COULD FALL BACK HI 
COULD SUSTAIN HIMSELF AND HOLD 
HIS POSITION FIVE DAYS, BUT I HAVE 
NO FORCES TO SUPPORT HIM. THE 
REBELS APPEAR TO HAVE PUSHED ON 
RAPIDLY AND IMPETUOUSLY AND ARE 
APPROACHING MAR 


NOI 


REPORTED NOW 

TINSBURG. 

Che following day, General Tyler, in 
command at Harper's Ferry, reported 
that “officers and men just in from Mil 
roy show that he is wiped out. | doubt if 
500 will escape.” 

his proved true indeed, showing the 
correctness of Mr. Lincoln's instant ap 
prehension. 


FIER that 
Lee’s army was going north, Gen 

eral Hooker, then in command of the 
Army of the Potomac, suggested a move 
ment against Richmond, which he could 
probably have made successfully. In the 
meantime, however, General Lee could 
have captured Washington. Mr. Lincoln 
promptly vetoed Hooker's proposal and 
through General Halleck directed that 
the enemy should be followed up, keep 
ing Harper's Ferry and Washington 
covered. During the progress of the 
march of the Army of the Potomac at this 
time from Fredericksburg north, I ob 
served as the reports came in that Mr 
Lincoln was anxious to learn the location 
of the Fifth Army Corps commanded by 
General Meade. The reason for this was 
apparent soon after. After several petu 
lant dispatches, in one of which General 
Hooker said he had called for reinforce 
ments till he should do so no longer, 
Meade sent a telegram requesting to be 
relieved of his command. 

General Halleck replied that only the 
President could do that. 

The President immediately sent Colo 
nel Hardie to the Army of the Potomac, 
and the following day, June 28, I trans 
lated the following cipher telegram, then 
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discovering General 




















just received from General Meade, at 


Frederick, Maryland: 

THE ORDER PLACING ME IN COM- 
MAND OF THIS ARMY IS RECEIVED. AS 
A SOLDIER I OBEY IT AND TO THE 
BEST OF MY ABILITY WILL EXECUTE 
IT. TOTALLY UNEXPECTED AS IT HAS 
BEEN, AND IN IGNORANCE OF THE 
EXACT CONDITION OF THE TROOPS 
AND THE POSITION OF THE ENEMY, 
I CAN ONLY NOW SAY THAT IT AP- 
PEARS TO ME I MUST MOVE TOWARD 
rHE SUSQUEHANNA, KEEPING WASH- 
INGTON AND BALTIMORE WELL COV 
ERED, AND If THE ENEMY IS 
CHECKED IN HIS ATTEMPT TO CROSS 
rHE SUSQUEHANNA, OR IF HE TURNS 
rOWARD BALTIMORE, TO GIVE HIM 
BATTLE, I TRUST THAT EVERY AVAII 
ABLI MAN THAT CAN BE SPARED 
WILL BE SENT ME, AS FROM ALL AC 
COUNTS THE ENEMY IS IN STRONG 
FPORCI 


FTER the battle of Gettysburg had 

been fought, Mr. Lincoln was ex- 
ceedingly anxious that what remained of 
the Rebel army should not be permitted 
to return to Virginia, believing such a 
result would prolong the war. On the 
8th of July, General Halleck telegraphed 


to General Meade 

THERE IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 
rHAT THE ENEMY IS CROSSING AT 
WILLIAMSPORT. THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO ATTACK HIS’ DIVIDED FORCES 
SHOULD NOT BE LOST. THE PRESI 














DENT IS URGENT AND ANXIOUS THAT 
YOUR ARMY SHOULD MOVE AGAINST 
HIM BY FORCED MARCHES. 

General Meade replied: 

SCOUTS FROM GENERAL COUCH RE 
PORT THAT THE TRAIN AT WILLIAMS- 
PORT IS CROSSING VERY SLOWLY. sO 
LONG AS THE RIVER IS UNFORDABLE, 
tHE ENEMY CANNOT CROSS. FROM 
ALL I CAN GATHER, THE ENEMY EX- 
TEND FROM HAGERSTOWN AND 
SHARPSBURG PIKE ON GENERAL LINE 
OF THE ANTIETAM. WE HOLD 
BROONESBORO, AND OUR PICKETS, 
FOUR MILES IN FRONT TOWARD HAG- 
ERSTOWN, ARE IN CONTACT WITH 
THE ENEMY’'S PICKETS. MY ARMY IS 
ASSEMBLING SLOWLY. THE RAINS OF 
YESTERDAY AND LAST NIGHT HAVE 
MADE ALL ROADS BUT PIKES ALMOST 
IMPASSABLE. A LARGE PORTION OF 
THE MEN ARE BAREFOOTED, SHOES 
WILL ARRIVE AT FREDERICK TODAY 
AND WILL BE ISSUED AS SOON AS POS- 
SIBLE. THE SPIRIT OF THE ARMY IS 
HIGH. BE ASSURED I MOST EAR- 
NESTLY DESIRE TO TRY THE FORTUNES 
OF WAR WITH THE ENEMY ON THIS 
SIDE OF THE RIVER, HOPING THROUGH 
PROVIDENCE AND THE BRAVERY OF 
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MY MEN TO SETTLE THE QUESTION. 
BUT I SHOULD DO WRONG NOT TO 
FRANKLY TELL YOU OF THE DIFFI- 
CULTIES ENCOUNTERED. I EXPECT 
TO FIND THE ENEMY IN A STRONG 
POSITION, WELL COVERED WITH AR- 
TILLERY, AND I DO NOT DESIRE TO 
IMITATE HIS EXAMPLE AT GETTYS- 
BURG AND ASSAULT A_ POSITION 
WHEN THE CHANCES ARE GREATLY 
AGAINST SUCCESS. I WISH IN AD- 
VANCE TO MODERATE THE EXPECTA- 
TIONS OF THOSE WHO, IN IGNORANCE 
OF THE DIFFICULTIES TO BE EN- 
COUNTERED MAY EXPECT TOO MUCH. 
ALL THAT I CAN DO UNDER THE CIR- 
CUMSTANCES I PLEDGE THIS ARMY 
TO DO. 


lo this General Halleck immediately 
replied: 


DO NOT UNDERSTAND ME AS EX- 
PRESSING ANY DISSATISFACTION. ON 
THE CONTRARY, YOUR ARMY HAS 
DONE MOST NOBLY. I ONLY WISH TO 
GIVE YOU OPINIONS FORMED FROM 
THE INFORMATION RECEIVED HERE. 
IT IS REPORTED FROM NEAR HARPER S$ 
FERRY THAT THE ENEMY HAVE BEEN 
CROSSING FOR THE LAST TWO DAYS. 
IF LEE'S ARMY IS SO DIVIDED BY THE 
RIVER, THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTACK- 
ING THE PART ON THIS SIDE IS IN- 
CALCULABLE, SUCH AN OPPORTUN- 
ITY MAY NEVER OCCUR AGAIN. IF, 
ON THE CONTRARY, HE HAS MASSED 
HIS WHOLE FORCE ON THE ANTIETAM, 
rIME MUST BE TAKEN TO ALSO CON- 
CENTRATE YOUR FORCES. GENERAL 
KELLEY WAS ORDERED SOME DAYS 

















REPEAT THAT I WILL USE 


Y ‘ 
MOST EFFORT TO PUSH } a. 
THIS ARMY. 

UNDAY, JULY 12, Mr Lincoly 
spent much of the day in is room, 
in the War Department and | neve, 
knew him to be so restless and » much 
excited as at that time. Upon re. -iving , 
message from General Meade ‘plain 
ing somewhat in detail the mo ements 
of his army and of the enemy as !»r as he 
could ascertain them, Mr. Lincoln called 
me to a large map of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland hanging on the wall near my 


desk and, pointing out the mo\ 


ments 
described, said with much feeling that jt 
seemed to him that the enemy was surely 


being driven over the river instead be. 


ing prevented from crossing. 


General 


Meade’s message closed with these 


words: “It is my intention to at 


tack the 


enemy tomorrow unless something inter 
venes to prevent it, for the reason that 
the delay will strengthen the enemy and 


will not increase my force.” 


Calling me again to the map and point. 
ing out again the position of the vari- 
ous portions of the army as he understood 


it, and reading General Meade’s 


message 


over again, he paced the room restlessly, 


wringing his hands and said: “T 


hey will 


be ready to fight a magnificent battle 
when there is no enemy there to fight.’ 


The next day General Mea 
graphed: 


de tele 


IN MY DISPATCH OF YESTERDAY I 





STATED THAT IT WAS MY INTENTION 
TO ATTACK THE ENEMY TODAY UN- 








AGO TO CONCENTRATE AT HANCOCK 
AND ATTACK THE ENEMY’S RIGHT. 
GENERAL BROOKS IS ALSO MOVING 
FROM PITTSBURGH TO REINFORCE 
KELLEY. TROOPS ARRIVING FROM 
NEW YORK AND FORT MONROE ARE 
SENT DIRECTLY TO HARPER'S FERRY, 
UNLESS YOU ORDER DIFFERENTLY. 
YOU WILL HAVE FORCES ENOUGH TO 
MAKE YOUR VICTORY CERTAIN. MY 
ONLY FEAR IS THAT THE ENEMY MAY 
ESCAPE BY CROSSING THE RIVER. 


General Meade replied on the same 
day: 


MY INFORMATION AS TO THE 
CROSSING OF THE ENEMY DOES NOT 
AGREE WITH THAT JUST RECEIVED IN 
YOUR DISPATCH. HIS WHOLE FORCE 
IS IN POSITION BETWEEN FUNKS- 
TOWN AND WILLIAMSPORT. I HAVE 
JUST RECEIVED INFORMATION THAT 
HE HAD DRIVEN MY CAVALRY FORCE 
IN FRONT OF BOONESBORO. MY ARMY 
IS AND HAS BEEN MAKING FORCED 
MARCHES, SHORT OF RATIONS AND 
BAREFOOT. ONE CORPS MARCHED 
YESTERDAY AND LAST NIGHT OVER 
THIRTY MILES. I TAKE OCCASION TO 





LESS SOMETHING INTERVENED TO 
PREVENT IT. UPON CALLING MY 
CORPS COMMANDERS TOGETHER AND 
SUBMITTING THE QUESTION TO 
THEM, FIVE OUT OF SIX WERE UN 
QUALIFIEDLY OPPOSED TO IT. UNDER 
THESE CIRCUMSTANCES AND IN VIEW 
OF THE MOMENTOUS CONSEQUENCES 
ATTENDANT UPON A FAILURE TO SUC 
CEED, I DID NOT FEEL MYSELF AU 
THORIZED TO ATTACK UNTIL AFTER I 
HAD MADE MORE CAREFUL EXAMI 
NATIONS OF THE ENEMY S POSITION, 
STRENGTH AND DEFENSIVE WORKS. 
THESE EXAMINATIONS ARE NOW BE 
ING MADE. 


To this Halleck immediately replied 


YOU ARE STRONG ENOUGH TO AT- 
TACK AND DEFEAT THE ENEMY BE 
FORE HE CAN EFFECT A CROSSING. 
ACT UPON YOUR OWN JUDGMENT 
AND MAKE YOUR GENERALS EXECUTE 
YOUR ORDERS. CALL NO COUNCILS 
OF WAR. IT IS PROVERBIAL THAT 
COUNCILS OF WAR NEVER FIGHT. RE 
INFORCEMENTS ARE PUSHED ON 4S 
RAPIDLY AS POSSIBLE. DON'T LET 
THE ENEMY ESCAPE. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Please tell me, if you know, who was 

the one corps commander who was for 

fighting in the council of war on Sunday 
night.” 


fie following morning Mr. Lin 


coln’s apprehensions and his predic- 
tion were realized by the receipt of the 
4 following from General Meade: 

ON ADVANCING MY ARMY THIS 
MORNING WITH A VIEW OF ASCER- 
TAINING THE EXACT POSITION OF 
tHE ENEMY AND ATTACKING HIM IF 
rHE RESULT OF THE EXAMINATION 
SHOULD JUSTIFY ME, I FOUND ON 
REACHING HIS LINES THAT THEY 
WERE EVACUATED. I IMMEDIATELY 
PUT MY ARMY IN PURSUIT, CAVALRY 
IN ADVANCE. YOUR INSTRUCTIONS 
\S TO FURTHER MOVEMENTS IN CASE 
THE ENEMY IS ENTIRELY ACROSS THE 
RIVER ARE DESIRED. 

General Halleck replied: 
[HE ENEMY SHOULD BE PURSUED 






























AND 





CUT UP WHEREVER HE HAS 
I CANNOT ADVISE DETAILS AS 
| DO NOT KNOW WHERE LEE’S ARMY 
IS, NOR WHERE ARE YOUR PONTOON 
BRIDGES. I NEED HARDLY SAY TO YOU 
fHAT THE ESCAPE OF LEE’S ARMY 
WITHOUT ANOTHER BATTLE HAS 
CAUSED GREAT DISSATISFACTION IN 
(HE MIND OF THE PRESIDENT AND IT 
VILL REQUIRE AN ACTIVE AND ENER 
ETIC PURSUIT ON YOUR PART TO 
EMOVE THE IMPRESSION THAT IT 
\S NOT BEEN SUFFICIENTLY SO 
ERETOFORE. 
Che reply came quickly : 
HAVING PERFORMED MY DUTY 
ONSCIENTIOUSLY AND TO THE BEST 
F MY ABILITY, THE CENSURE OF 


GONE. 
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THE PRESIDENT CONVEYED IN YOUR 
DISPATCH OF THIS DAY IS, IN MY 
JUDGMENT, SO UNDESERVED THAT I 
FEEL COMPELLED TO MOST RESPECT- 
FULLY ASK TO BE IMMEDIATELY RE 
LIEVED OF THE COMMAND OF 
ARMY. 
To which General Halleck replied: 
MY TELEGRAM STATING THE DIS 
APPOINTMENT OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE ESCAPE OF LEE’S ARMY WAS NOT 
INTENDED AS A CENSURE BUT AS A 
STIMULUS TO AN ACTIVE PURSUIT. 
IT IS NOT DEEMED A SUFFICIENT 
CAUSE FOR YOUR APPLICATION TO BI 
RELIEVED. 
In a message to General Simon Cam 
eron in answer to one from him on the 


THIS 





































































































Gen. Henry W. Halleck 


“Do not understand me as expressing 
any dissatisfaction. . . . My only fear is 
that the enemy may escape by crossing 
the river.” 


15th of July, 1863, Mr. Lincoln said: 
“I would give much to be relieved of the 
impression that Meade, Couch, Smith 
and all, since the battle of Gettysburg, 
have striven only to get the enemy over 
the river without another fight. Please 
tell me, if you know, who was the one 
corps commander who was for fighting 
in the council of war on Sunday night.” 

Subsequent events undoubtedly re 
moved this impression from Mr. Lin- 
coln’s mind, and his confidence in Gen 
eral Meade was fully restored. 


N bringing to light these interchanges, 
remembered and recorded by my 
grandfather there is no intent to alter the 





positions history has already assigned to 
the individuals mentioned; the intent is 
solely to examine the mechanics anid nro- 
cedures involved; mental attitudes and 
traits of character can scarcely be di 

vorced from the story. 

Surely no man who has passed beyond 
his basic training needs to have the les 
sons of the foregoing passages ringed in 
red pencil; they stand out quite clearly. I 
would suggest that in addition to being 
excellent “horrible examples’—plenty of 
them in one small package—they can 
also serve to bolster one’s confidence in 
current military teachings and proce 
dures. In the last war our intelligence, 
for all its mistakes, was at its worst better 
than that of any Civil War commander 
at any time. And that was true in all the 
strange and hostile corners of the world. 
Our “dispatches” and orders were, by 
comparison, gems of pith and lucidity. 
Some of our commanders, for being fat 
less cautious than was General Meade, 
found themselves jet-propelled back to 
repple depples, if not all the way back to 
the Zone of Interior. 

Yes, we did better. 
human to become careless, intelligence 


But it is easy and 


wise; bumbling in talk and prolix in 
writing; petulant and hesitant in mat 
ters of command . . . greater men have 
oftentimes been guilty. Horrible exam 
ples are beautiful teachers, but as I inti 
mated at the beginning, the Army uses 
them sparingly. It seems to me that we 
should never be too proud to mine such 
a rich and endless vein 


























Gen. George G. Meade 


| most earnestly desire to try the for 
tunes of war with the enemy on this 
side of the river . I do not desire to 


imitate his example at Gettysburg.” 
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quarters, Army Ground Forces, received 


the report of a committee assigned to 
\GF battle casualties in World 
War II, it could not have surprised those 
who had access to the then classified re 
pert to learn that the Infantry suffered 
the most casualties. The fact was well 
known, everyone from General Marshall 
down had commented upon it. Nor could 


study 


it have been a shock to learn that for 
every six men wounded in action in 
Army Ground Forces units one other 


man became a neuropsychiatric casualty. 
Even the fact that Japanese machine-gun 
and rifle fire inflicted more casualties on 
our troops than Japanese artillery (at 
least, up to the Okinawa campaign), 
while in Europe the direct opposite oc 
curred couldn't have been exciting news 
for officers in the know. It was not so 
much the various findings of the commit- 
tee that made its report worth while (al- 
though some of its corroborative evidence 
is significant™) as it was the total impact 
the report had in suggesting where our 
organization and methods were weak and 
where they were strong. The committee 

expressed the hope that its report would 
lead to “certain conclusions concerning 
the efheacy of AGF organization, equip- 
ment, tactics, training, and replacement 
methods as employed in World War II.” 
Anyone at all familiar with the new in- 
fantry division will see that the findings 
of the committee on battle casualties 
have borne fruit. Not that the report 
was the sole advocate for such changes 
as the addition of a replacement com- 
pany to the division—many other studies 
of the performance of the armies during 
the war were made at that time—but the 


*For example, as we shall see, the committee 
discovered that in armored divisions when the 
tankmen had high losses the armored infantry- 
men had lower losses and when the armored 
infantrymen suffered heavy casualties the tank- 
men got off relatively lightly. “It is,” the com- 
mittee’s report observed, ‘‘a matter of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul or of what tactics to employ.” 
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What can be done for the front-line soldier, the man who stands the best 


chance of being hurt in battle? An official AGF study of World War li— 


BATTLE CASUALTIES 


HEN, in 1946, the Planning 
Section of what was then Head 


report on casualties reveals that where 
there were weaknesses in our methods or 
organization casualties probably resulted, 
and where our organization and tactics 
were without blemish fewer casualties 
were suffered. The report itself denies 
any claim to finality. “Any conclusions 
drawn solely from a casualty study can- 
not be truly conclusive,” was the way the 
writers of the report emphasized it. 

It also makes the point that “casualty 
data are sketchy and incomplete.” The 


only fairly accurate data it could find 
were those figures collected by hospitals 
and aid stations. “But such data do not 
tell the whole story,” the report goes on. 

“Always there are the great number of 
killed-in-action whose cause of death js 
never completely diagnosed.” 

But with such data as it could obtain 
the committee produced a report that not 
only shows who gets hurt in battle and 
how but what the effect of the prospects 
of being wounded is on the soldier. 








Who Gets Hurt? 





N a highly revealing confirmation of 
I the often-repeated statement that 
the Infantry takes the most losses in bat- 
tle, the report devoted a section to ex- 
amining the question of who gets hurt 
on the battlefield. With minor editing, 
the full section follows: 


ITHOUT benefit of statistics it 
V \) is only reasonable to assume that 
the infantry rifleman and his platoon 
leader have the highest casualty rates. 
Any subjective approach cannot help but 
point to this conclusion. Actually there 
are data available to substantiate the con- 
clusion arrived at intuitively. A most 
careful and detailed study of the casual- 
ties by MOS of four infantry divisions in 
Italy for the period 9 September 1943 to 
4 April 1944 reveals: 

(1) The infantry rifleman, MOS 745, 
representing 11.8 per cent of divisional 
enlisted T/O strength, suffered 40.3 per 
cent of the division’s enlisted battle casu- 
alties. 

(2) The infantry second lieutenant 
representing 0.9 per cent of divisional 
T/O strength suffered 2.7 per cent of 
divisional casualties while the infantry 
private and private first class, represent- 
ing 46.7 per cent of the divisional infan- 


try enlisted strength, suffered 69.9 pe: 
cent of the division’s casualties. It should 
be noted that percentages and averages 
as given above are based on the supposi 
tion that units are at T/O strength. Or 
dinarily in the infantry division in com 
bat, the lettered companies of the infan 
try battalions are below T/O strength 
while the headquarters, service and sup 
porting units are generally over 1/0 
strength. For example, for one infantry 
division in Europe on 20 January 1945, 
the infantry regimental headquarters and 
headquarters companies averaged 145 per 
cent T/O enlisted strength while the 
rifle companies averaged 65 per cent. 
Actually then, the casualty rates hereto 
fore given for the riflemen are greater 
than shown because the study is based 
on a presumption of T/O strength. 
further indication of the casualty rate in 
rifle companies is seen in Table 1. 
Where the fighting and dying is 
roughest is plainly discernible in al! these 
approaches. The rifle company takes i! 
on the chin. An interesting sidelight is 
the apparently irresistible tendency (pe' 
haps there is a real need) to fatten head 
quarters units while the front-line rifle 
man performs the most hazardous duty 
with fewer comrades than the law antic! 
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Sad 


terviews with infantry combat 
ers show that rifle companies 
ght at more than two-thirds 


ita in Table 2 illustrate the re 
tween the six MOS which sus 
oreatest number of battle casual- 
1g infantrymen in the infantry 


in organizational viewpoint it 

e well to compare casualties of 
and armored divisions. A certain 
casualties concluded that the 
division was inefhcient in that 
inflicted the most casualties and 
men suffered the least. Carried 
ogical conclusion this argument 
point tow ard an army of artillery 
nks as the ideal ground force unit. 
teresting to note “that over-all casu- 
vures show that for 57 infantry 
ns the infantry, with an authorized 


strength of 68.5 per cent of the division 
total, suffered an average of 94.7 per cent 
of the divisional casualties, or a ratio of 
| 4to 1: whereas in a study of 10 armored 
d ns, the infantry, representing 29.0 


per cent of the authorized strength of the 
division, suffered an average of 62.0 per 
cent of the casualties, a ratio of 2.1 to 1. 
\gain, in the armored divisions con 
sidered, the armored or tank personnel, 
representing 20.3 per cent of the divi- 
sional strength, suffered 23.1 per cent of 
e divisional casualties, a ratio of 1.1 to 
|. But what is still more interesting is 
that whenever the tankmen’s losses ex 
ceeded the average percentage, the in 
fantrymen’s leones dropped accordingly. 
For example, in one armored division, the 
tankmen suffered 49.9 per cent, a ratio 
of 2.4 to 1, of the divisional losses while 
the infantry of that division suffered 40 
per cent—this latter giving a ratio of 1.4 
to 1, the same as for the infantry division. 
On the other hand, in another armored 
division the tankmen suffered 16.1 per 
cent (4 to 5 ratio) of the losses while the 
infantry took 66.7 per cent (a ratio of 2.3 
to |) of the divisional losses. It is a mat 
ter of robbing Peter to pay Paul or of 
what tactics to employ. 
One thing is certain, the armored di- 
vision suffered fewer casualties per thou- 
nd men per day of combat than did the 
intry divisions. For 12 armored divi- 
ns and 41 infantry divisions in the 
E1O, the average rates of battle casual 
per thousand men per day of combat 
respectively, 2.7 and 3.3. Such a 
portion is only reasonable, hcwever, 
he light of the primary role of each 
> division. When infantry ~divisions 
: it out to make the hole for the armor 
e can be no question of how the casu- 
rates will run. Moreover, there is no 
k and choose” for the infantry divi- 
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CASUALTY RATE IN RIFLE COMPANIES 











Regimental Level and Below Average of Hospitel Admissions by Type of Unit 
PER CENT OF T/C AVERAGE TOTAL HOSPITAL 
vs soar Tmo 25 ase. Searaneee, ros, sae 
LISTED MEN ONLY) & MONTHS COMBAT 
Regt. Hq. Co. 104 145 109 
Med. Det. 136 91 166 
AT Co. 159 99 93 
Serv. Co. 11 128 27 
Cannon Co. 114 106 . 57 
Bn. Hq. Co. 121 113 91 
Rifle Co. 193 65 440 
Hvy. Weap. Co. 160 97 221 
Table 1 








BATTLE CASUALTIES OF INFANTRY ENLISTED MEN 





PER CENT OF ALL BATTLE PER CENT OF ALL BATTLE 








MOS CASUALTIES IN DIVI- CASUALTIES OF INFAN- 
SION TRY ENLISTED MEN 
745 Rifleman 37.9 43.3 
504 Ammunition Handler 8.2 9.3 
653 Squad Leader 8.0 9.1 
603 Gunner 7.6 8.7 
746 Auto Rifleman 3.9 4.5 
521 Basic 3.5 4.0 
Table 2 








CASUALTIES BY BRANCH AND TYPE OF DIVISION 





INFANTRY ARTILLERY TANK ENGINEER 


OTHERS 





Average for 57 Infantry Divisions 
Per cent of authorized strength 68.5 Te caves. SA 
Per cent of division casualties 94.7 Be acre” 14 


Average for 4 Airborne Divisions 
Per cent of authorized strength 62.3 WS... 48 
Per cent of division casualties 85.6 ek 


Average for 10 Armored Divisions 


__Per cent of authorized strength 29.0 15.6 203 6.3 


Per cent of division casualties 62.0 a. 23.1. 33 


11.6 
1.2 


16.6 
3.6 


28.3 
7.1 





Table 3 
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SEVEN-MONTH CASUALTY FIGURES FOR A CORPS IN EUROPE | 

MONTH TOTAL CASUALTIES KIA WIA MIA PWs TYPE OF ACTION 

Oct. 44 3997 621 2328 1028 3328 Defer sive—holding 
three bridgeheads. 

Nov. 44 10733 1468 8053 1212 8740 Attack through fortified 
line. 

Dec. 44 7676 828 5136 1712 4458 Attack continued then 
change of front. 

Jan. 45 4586 457 3247 882 3068 Limited objective at- 
tacks. 

Feb. 45 4782 466 3471 595 8535 River cros and ot- 
tack of f line. 

Mar. 45 5518 777 3906 835 67160 Three river crossings and 
pursuit. 

April 45 2571 392 1902 277 93853 Pursuit and exploitation. 

Table 4 


sion, W hile the armored division Is used 
when p issible in situations that meet the 
specifications found in armored doctrine. 


It must be borne in mind that seldom 


did the armor or the infantry division 
enter combat without attachments—ar 
mor for the infantry, infantry for the 
armor. Each cries for the other. How 
these attachments influenced the casual 
ties suffered by the division itself is not 


wccurately known. But in evaluating 
casualties between types of divisions the 
that the infantry division can 


and must move through any type of ter 


concept 


rain or defense certainly has an influence 


on casualty rates when compared to the 


preferred optimum use of armor in ar- 
mored doctrine. 

In summation, casualties by branch 
and type division are shown in Table 3. 

It is noteworthy that the armored in- 
fantry suffers a higher proportion of 
divisional casualties with relation to per- 
centage of divisional strength than the 
infantry of the airborne and infantry di- 
visions. Interesting also is the higher pro- 
portion of divisional casualties in the 
supporting arms of airborne and armored 
divisions, a logical resultant of their type 
of action. 





| Actuarial Rates 








HERE are a number of popularly 

accepted (the report says “univer- 
sally accepted” but that seems a little 
strong) beliefs relating to battle casualties 
which the report considers in this sec 
tion. They include such things as the 
casualty rates of a green division com- 
pared to a veteran outfit and the casualty 
rate of a replacement compared to the 
combat veteran. It also hits on the much 
debated subject of how long a combat 
unit should be committed without rest 
and the difference in casualty rates be 
tween offensive and defensive action. In 
some instances the committee wasn't able 
to obtain statistical data that would prove 
or disprove some of the questions it ex 
amines. Nevertheless, its consideration 
of the problems is instructive. The full 
section, edited slightly, follows: 
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HE first universally accepted belief 

to be examined is “A division, when 
first committed in combat, suffers a 
higher casualty rate than would a battle- 
wise division in the same type action.” In 
seeking data to support or refute this be- 
lief, it seems best to take two divisions 
abreast Cone old, the other new) during 
a given action involving the same type of 
terrain and enemy opposition. 

During the period 14-20 December 
1944 a battlewise division and a division 
newly committed to action attacked 
abreast over similar terrain against simi- 
lar opposition. Total casualties from the 
action follow: 


Division KIA WIA PWs Taken 
Battlewise 73 = 55552 1117 
New 242 «=«919 86 


It is readily seen in the battlewise divi- 





sion the number of KIA is | 


ind the 
ratio of WIA to KIA is hig} tes 
the green division. The rec: PW. 
taken strikingly illustrates battle 
know-how of the old division mp, 
to the new. Comparisons of si, type 
data in two other instances il ‘the 
same relationship—the old divi. ons tai 


ing more prisoners, losing mu 


KIA, and having a higher ratio || \\ A 
to KIA. Casualty data appear | ppor 
the popular belief that every iSior 
when first committed to action, goes 
through an inevitable and nsive 


shakedown period. 


No factual data exist to support th 


universally held opinion that the infan 
try replacement has initially a higher 
casualty rate than the veteran. However 
what applies to a green division may well 


be presumed to apply to a green fighting 
man in his first action. Moreover, the 
notion is so persistent that it must be 
given some credence. In the AGF His 
torical Study Number 7 7, this presump 
tion is stated as fact not once but severa 

times. A typical comment on this prob 
lem follows: “Whenever possible, Infan 
try replacements should be battle trained 
and mentally conditioned in relatively 
quiet areas before they are assigned 1: 
units that are heavily engaged with th: 
enemy. Many casualties were incurred 
because partially trained replacements 
had to be thrown into the front lines be 
fore they could be assimilated by their 
units.” The fact that every battlewise di 
vision adopted some system of easing the 
rep:acement into the line is a strong 
argument in favor of the belief that the 
replacement tended to become an early 
casualty. 

Likewise no factual data exist to prove 
beyond cavil that the policy of keeping a 
division in line for months on end is 
wasteful of manpower in that the front 
line infantryman becomes apathetic and 
indifferent to danger. Yet from the MTO 
General Devers wrote to General Mc 
Nair in February 1944 stating: “It has 
been demonstrated here that divisions 
should not be left in the line longer than 
30 or 40 days in an active theater. If you 
do this, as has been done in this theater, 
everybody gets tired, then they get care 
less, and there are tremendous sick rates 
and casualty rates.” Ralph Ingersoll in 
his controversial Top Secret states the 
same opinion (not so much his own view 
as the conglomerate thinking of an Army 
Group). 

Haw fares the American soldier in de 


fense and offense? There is no question 
that he suffers more heavily in offensive 
action than in defensive. But what 's 
the nature of those casualties? The 
casualty figures for a corps in [urope 
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en-month period show distinct 
ible 4). 
rikingly evident is that the ratio 
to KIA is lowest in defensive 
, other words, in defense, the 
¢ a wound’s being fatal is greater 
fensive action. [he men are in 
les and are relatively safe from 
ragmentation. When they do 
e chances are that the HE lands 
jles with the men. Another in- 
phenomenon is the high inci- 
f MIA to total casualties during 
It seems likely that a protracted 
’ is not to the soldier's liking. In 
n nt the all-important element of 
time is not considered here. No account 
«< taken of tactical decisions, of the lead- 
ership that takes casualties now in order 
. minimize them later, of the decision to 
' n when the urge to halt and de- 
tend is insistent. Such intangibles count 
heavily and are difhcult to weigh. As a 
consequence the conclusion from these 
broad figures, while interesting, proves 


nus! 


little 

While no statistical data were un- 
earthed to prove or disprove several of 
the popular beliefs concerning casualties 
discussed in this section, it is believed 
that such data do exist. However, the 
task of searching out the maze of indi- 
vidual histories and arranging and com- 
piling these data is a major undertaking 
necessitating a large staff and an in- 
determinate time. Too many intangibles 
intensity of action, duration, type of 
ction, leadership, and so forth) need to 
be assessed and arbitrarily weighed. !t is 
felt, therefore, that such an undertaking 
is unnecessary for this study. That these 
beliefs have become the common heritage 
of the Army as a result of experience in 
the field should be sufficient to lend 
them credence. 

It has been an aim in this study to 
determine where (in relation to the 
front line) do people get hurt. No medi- 
cal data are readily available on this mat- 
ter. One glance at who suffers the most 
casualties, and it is at once apparent that 
everyone at or forward of infantry bat- 
talion CPs is to be considered a poor risk 
indeed. Casualties to the rear of this arbi- 
trary line do occur but the rate has fallen 
off to a marked degree. For example, 
in an infantry division, the artillery nor- 
mally occupies position areas approxi- 
mately at the regimental command post 
depth from the front. Although the 
strength of the divisional artillery ap- 
proximates 2,000 it nevertheless suffers 
only 2.5 per cent of the total casualties of 
the division and an appreciable number 
of these artillery casualties occur at OPs 
ind among liaison and FO parties in 
ntry battalion and company areas. 
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The infantry component of the division 
at and to the rear of regimental CPs suf- 
fers something less than 2.5 per cent of 
the total divisional casualties. But 94.7 
per cent of the casualties of the infantry 
division are infantrymen. Ergo, over 90 
per cent of the casualties of an infantry 





division occur in the infantry rifle bat 
talion area. For armored and airborne 
divisions this localization of casualties 
does not hold so strictly because of the 
special type of action these organizations 
normally are trained to perform and are 
normally assigned. 





| The Wounded and The Dead 








HIS section of the report deals 

with the relative lethality of vari 
ous weapons and measures for protect 
ing the soldier from lethal wounds. It 
asks such questions as “Which weapon 
of the enemy killed the most men?” 
“W hat significance does a man’s position 
(prone, standing) or distance from the 
enemy have to do with his chances of 
being killed?” “Does the steel helmet re 
duce the number of lethal wounds and 
would body armor be worth the strain on 
the soldier who would have to wear and 
carry it?” 


O STUDY the wounded and the 

dead is, in a large measure, to study 
the infantryman’s load in WW II. Rep- 
resenting only 14 per cent of the strength 
of the army overseas, the infantry re 
ceived 70 per cent of the cumulative bat- 
tle casualties. What weapon or missile 
used by the enemy caused the infantry 


man, principally, the greatest number of 
casualties?) Which weapons were the 
most deadly? How many of own 
people were made casualties by our own 


our 


weapons? An inquiry designed to answer 
those and related questions should prove 
profitable. 

[he relative lethality of enemy weap- 
ons can be determined accurately only if 
all casualties of an action or actions were 
Unfortunately, battlefeld 
dead are seldom examined by medical 
men. 


Ce ynsidered. 


Ihe causative agent for these dead 
ordinarily is surmised by Graves Registra- 
tion personnel, who, at best, can only 
Fortunately a 
the 
New Georgia and Burma campaigns give 
complete and detailed data, of all the 
casualties of those actions. 


make a guess. series of 


medical studies of Sougainville, 


From these 
studies the relative lethality of Japanese 
weapons has been determined. It is rea 
sonable to assume that the same relation 


























PER CENT OF WOUNDED BY CAUSATIVE AGENT 
ACTION GUNSHOT FRAG. OTHER 
Saipan, 27 Int. Div. 46.7 50.7 2.6 
Anzio 19.6 80.4 0 
Bougainville 26.3 71.2 2.5 
Leyte (XXIV Corps) 52.8 43.4 3.7 
Okinawa (XXIV Corps) 27.0 69.6 3.3 
Third Army (Aug.-Dec. 44) 28.3 61.3. 10.4 
Fifth Army (Jan.-Dec. 44) 16.8 75.3 79 
Ninth Army (Jan.-Apr. 45) 27.4 64.8 7.8 
Buna Gona 63.6 36.4 0 
Marshall Islands 37.9 56.8 5.3 
Iwo Jima 32.0 60.3 77 
THEATER GUNSHOT BOMB & BLAST SHELL FRAG. OTHER 
(rifle, pistol, mg) (Aerial, grenade, mine) (HE flak, mortar, cannon) 
ETO & MTO 18.7 10.9 62.4 8.0 
Pacific. 28.6 63 60.1 5.0 
Table 5 























applies to similar weapons of our other 
enemies as well as to our own under simi 
(Table 5 shows 
agents in 


lar combat conditions. 
the causative several cam 
paigns. 

[he consistency with which the rela 
tion is maintained in the different actions 
is truly remarkable. 

lethality are: (1 
rifle, (3 


nade. 


In descending order 

machine gun, (2) 
artillery, (4) mortar, (5) gre- 
While the foregoing data reveal 
the chance of survival when one is hit by 
a particular type of missile there still re- 
mains the question of what weapon is 
for most of the battlefield 
dead, those casualties who are truly KIA, 
who get no medical tag. 


accountable 


In Italy there was made a study of one 
thousand battlefield dead. Competent 
officers made the study, the 
cadavers being selected at random from 
four different cemeteries. Of those dead 
85 per cent were determined to be the 
result of fragmentation wounds (bomb, 
artillery, or mortar) while only 
10.7 per cent resulted from gunshot 
wounds (rifle, pistol, machine gun). In 
addition it was determined that there 
was an average of 1.6 bullet hits per 
gunshot casualty contrasted with an 
average of seven wounds per fragmen- 
tation casualty among the battlefield 
dead. Multiple wounds appear to be the 
rule in battleheld deaths. The bullet, 
maintaining a high velocity, has natu 
rally a high lethality for its shock action 
is great. On the other hand, shell frag 
ments retain their lethal velocity for a 
relatively short distance from the point 
of burst. As a consequence, death from 
fragmentation ordinarily means nearness 
to the point of burst which in turn means 
greater fragment density and a multi- 
plicity of wounds. 


medical 


grenade, 


Other studies, based on our wounded 
alone, reveal percentages of fragmenta- 
tion casualties (Table 6). 

At first glance it is strikingly evident 
that fragments from high-explosive shells 
produced the greatest number of casual- 
ties among our own troops, particularly 
in the ETO and MTO. The Japanese 
lack of massed artillery until the Ryu- 
kyus accounts for the higher percentage 
of bullet wounds in the Pacific. It ap- 
pears incontrovertible that HE inflicts 
the greatest number of wounds. As a 
corollary it follows that he who has the 
greatest weight of HE must crush the 
opposition, other factors such as man- 
power, courage, terrain and discipline 
being equal. 

Considering the mass of high explosive 
hurled at the enemy by U.S. forces in 
World War II in contrast to what was 
received from the enemy, it appears that 
the enemy must have suffered a higher 
percentage of fragmentation wounds 
than did the U.S. Army. The Command- 
ing General of the German Fourteenth 
Army at Anzio made the following re- 
port: “Most casualties are inflicted by 
enemy artillery fire. Shell fragments are 
re sponsible for 75 per cent of all wounds, 
while 10 to 15 per cent of the casualties 
have been caused by enemy air attacks.” 

Any casualty is a drain on manpower. 
Preventable casualties are woeful waste. 
“The fact that a large proportion of our 
casualties are due to our own fire is little 
known. Accurate figures exist only for 
isolated instances; such are correct in the 
Bougainville and New Georgia-Burma 
reports .. . actually, 66 out of 393 casual- 
ties or one-sixth of all the Bougainville 
casualties were due to the fire of our own 
troops. Of the dead, 15.7 per cent in the 


first and 16.0 per cent in the second re- 























PERCENTAGE OF THOSE WHO, BEING STRUCK BY A 
PARTICULAR WEAPON, DIED 
Bougainville New Georgia-Burma “ 
Jungle Defensive Jungle Offensives 
1393 living wounded 268 living wounded 
395 dead 101 dead 
PER CENT WEAPON _ PER CENT 

58 Machine gun od 
32 Rifle 30 
22 Artillery 18 
WW Mortar 16 

6 Grenade n 

Table 6 
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port were due to our own fire \j] Weap. 
ons are represented, with rif! ng artil 
lery leading in both groups. Teasons 
for these casualties need no ration 


Carelessness, poor discipli ack 


leadership and judgment, pox 


mina 

tion of information—all contr 
In the only study on the im) ‘stance 
man’s position has relative to hance 


of becoming a casualty, it is re 1 that 


“i Lilat 


only 25 per cent of the wound 


re hit 
while in the prone position vithout 
cover; whereas 50 to 60 per cen: of al] 
casualties occurred while the 1 Was 
in the standing position with: over 
The value of protection is illustrated jn 


this same study. Of 1,557 Bougainville 
casualties only 20.1 per cent occurred in 
open or covered foxholes, while in the 
New Georgia-Burma actions only 17.5 
per cent of 349 casualties occurred in 
open foxholes. 

Of interest also are these data from the 
same studies: (1) 80 per cent of those 
killed by rifle or machine-gun fire were 
hit at ranges of less than 100 yards, (2 
80 per cent of those killed by mortar and 
artillery fragments were less than 10 
yards from the point of burst, and (3) 75 
per cent of those killed by grenade frag 
ments were less than three yards from 
the point of burst. In evaluating these 
figures it must be borne in mind that 
these data were obtained by direct in 
quiry of witnesses immediately or shortly 
after the casualty occurred. The com 
pleteness and accuracy of these studies 
are unique. While the actions are not on 
a grand scale, the thoroughness of the 
studies gives heavy weight to their con 
clusions. 

he protective value of the helmet is 
strikingly shown in the same study. Re 
garding head wounds caused by mortar, 
grenade and artillery fragments this 
report states: “In Pacific warfare it is 
very uncommon to see death from a 
brain wound when the helmet is pene 
trated.” Then quoting generally, “it is 
an astounding fact that in any given 
campaign with the Japanese we can ex 
pect 40 to 50 per cent of our dead to 
show head hits as the cause of death. The 
larger share of these do not involve pene 
tration of the helmet, thus indicating 
its protection. It is not uncommon to see 
helmets dented by bullets. By far the 
greater number of shell fragment hits do 
not penetrate the helmet.” This particu 
lar study by virtue of diagrams and vari 
ous data urges the design of a better 
helmet and pleads for light chest armor 
(to weigh less than the present gas 
mask ) 

The worth of armor as protection is in 
contestable. The only question is the 
feasibility of making the weary { otslog 
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:. When it is considered that 
\mon practice in infantry divi- 
“urope to carry the bayonet in 
che any proposed further burden- 
in e infantryman, even if it may 
ving in lives, needs very careful 
study. In all probability the 
.an would gladly employ armor 
ive or static situations. In fact, 
if | w such armor were to be had he 
n those circumstances, feel neg- 


gel 


50 per cent. Of these who live and re 
turn to duty, very few have penetrating 
wounds of the brain, lungs, or abdominal 
cavity. The greater percentage of those 
wounded in these three body areas and 
returning to duty, have only flesh 
wounds. In these three body areas the 
difference between penetration with 
death and penetration with disability is 
often not very great. A little protection 
would often have meant the difference 
between death or disability and a minor 
wound. Many do not realize that more 
than three-fourths of all extremity 
wounded would return to duty without 
leaving the theater. The deaths are so 
few as to be insignificant and can, for the 
most part, be attributed to simple care- 
lessness.” 





W ; 

lect it were not available to him. 
However, in the attack with its tremen- 
dou sical strain it remains problem- 
atica to whether or not he would 
retain his chest armor. At any rate, one 
official study soberly concludes that—“if 
4 man is hit in the head, chest or abdo- 
men his chance of being killed is about 
rc 

' 

' 

' 
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The Neuropsychiatric 





UCH has been written and said 
M about the high incidence of neu- 
ropsychiatry in the American Army in 
World War II, but it is doubtful if any- 
one, unless it be Bill Mauldin, has ex- 
pressed as clearly and firmly why the 
front-line infantryman was likely to be- 
come an NP as the authors of this report. 
[hey understood the feelings of the com- 
bat soldier and put into words his sense 
of being imposed upon and forgotten, of 
having no out except by being wounded, 
killed or captured. They also understood 
the funetions of command in reducing 
the incidence of NPs and they plead vig- 
orously for the establishment of a rotation 
policy for the front-line fighter in the 
event of another war. 


URRENT STUDIES, not yet com- 
C pleted, reveal that for every six 
men wounded in action in Army Ground 
Forces units in World War II one other 
man became a neuropsychiatric casualty. 

In a certain sense both medical and 
command channels were not prepared 
for the volume of NP cases that first 
manifested itself in Africa and Sicily. A 
note of surprised alarm was sounded in 
the newspapers of the period. Senior 
commanders secretly were prone to be- 
moan the lack of backbone in young 
America. Medical opinion countered 
that the line officer did not understand 
the problem, that commanders abused 
medical channels. At the same time the 
medical evacuation setup was revamped 
and experimented with in order to de- 
termine how best to meet the neuro- 
psychiatric flood. 

fut of the initial confusion there 

rged certain definite treatment prin- 
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ciples, with the account swinging heavily 
to line leadership and initiative as the 
big preventive agents. It was soon noted 
that NPs who were evacuated beyond di 
visional levels under the old system 
were irredeemable. Their self-respect 
was gone. If returned to the line they 
felt, with some justification, that their 
comrades in arms consideréd them yel 
low. Soon they again took the easy way 
out. On the other hand, those men in 
combat who broke or showed signs of an 
imminent break and who were removed 
to a regimental or divisional rest area set 
up for that purpose (without benefit of 
T/Q) were never dropped from the regi- 
mental rolls, were not considered yellow 
by their comrades in the line, were not 
divested of their last shred of self-respect, 
were not, in short, out of enemy artillery 
range or, in an exaggerated sense, out of 
action. As a consequence these men after 
a short rest ordinarily requested return to 
their units. 

Within the divisions there were im 
provised the means to stem the flow. No 
two divisions employed exactly the same 
system. One had an R Company which 
received replacements for training, ex- 
hausted men for rehabilitation and hos 
pital returnees for conditioning before 
returning to the line. Another division 
used its regimental trains as exhaustion 
centers. Still others set up and operated 
their own rest centers. By devious means 
each division met the problem. In Italy 
the divisions profited by the experience 
of North Africa and Sicily. Italian ex- 
perience aided in solving the problem in 
the ETO, and the lessons learned in the 
ETO were put to good use on Okinawa. 


A plan has been submitted by the Sur- 
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Aid Station 


It got dark, and pretty soon some 
sick guys climbed out of their holes 
down the hill and came up to the 
aid station. One had tonsillitis and a 
fever of 102 degrees. I sat in the 
corner blowing on the fire and dry 
ing the mud on my pants, and watch 
ing. 

“How would you like to go to the 
hospital?” the captain asked the 
dogtace. I guess maybe the doggie 
thought he might be accused of 
malingering because he said, “I 
haven't lost anything at the hospital. 
I wish to hell I hadn't come to the 
aid station. They need me down at 
the company.” 

“There’s a cartoon,” the captain 
said to me. 

“Hell, nobody would believe it,” 
I said. 

The doctor stopped kidding and 
examined the doggie. “You're going 
to the hospital,” the captain said. 
“You've got a fever.” The medics 
fixed up a litter in the corner of the 
room and put the sick man under 
blankets. 

Pretty soon a guy with a heavy 
beard and red, sunken eyes came in 
with a pain in his chest and a deep 
cough. He had been on outpost 
lying on a muddy embankment for 
six days and six nights without being 
able to stand up or take his shoes off. 
It had not stopped raining for six 
days and six nights, and it got below 
freezing at night and he hadn't had 
any cover. He didn’t have a sleeping 
bag, and he couldn’t have used one 
anyway, because you can’t get out of 
one quickly if Jerry sneaks up on you 
with a grenade or bayonet. 

He had pneumonia, and while he 
was waiting for the ambulance to 
come up to the aid station, I talked 
to him. He had been overseas three 
months, and he didn’t look any dif 
ferent from the men who had been 
over three years. He talked a little 
different though, because he griped 
about things which three-year men 
accept with deadened senses. But 
despite his griping, he had stayed on 
that muddy embankment with his 
eyes open for German patrols until 
his coughing yot so bad his buddies 
were afraid he would die or tip off 
the Germans to his position, and so 
they made him come up to the aid 
station. 

Sometimes the doctor kidded the 
two sick men and sometimes he was 
gruff with them, but they knew what 
kind of guy he was by the way he 
acted. When the ambulance came 
up, both men were evacuated to the 
hospital. 

No men came out of the misery 
and death and mud below us unless 
they were awfully sick. They didn’t 
want to stay down there, but they 
knew they were needed. They were 
full of bitches and gripes and cyni 
cism about the whole war, but they 
stayed, and so they had a right to say 
anything they pleased.—Bill Mauldin 
in Up Front. 
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geon General (in collaboration with the 
Surgeon, Army Ground Forces) to the 
War Department for adoption, a plan 
calling for the establishment of, among 
other things, a Rehabilitation and Train- 
ing platoon within the division. Under 
this plan it is hoped to salvage 60 per 
cent of NP cases for combat duty and 30 
per cent for noncombat duty. The re 
maining 10 per cent will be evacuated to 
the ZI. This is a far cry from the Tu- 
nisian Campaign in which less than 10 
per cent of the neuropsychiatric casual- 
ties were salvaged. It would appear that 
the Surgeon General's office has arrived 
at a solution to the handling of neuro- 
psychiatric casualties. 

Che problem of minimizing the num 
ber of such casualties remains however a 
line function, a function of the leaders 
of that thin red line of heroes who are 
truly in contact with the enemy. Junior 
leadership is the crux of the matter. The 
platoon leader who permits his men for 
days on end to lie idle, to sit in their 
holes and brood and to lose themselves 
in themselves is permitting the perfect 
build-up for psychiatric casualties. More- 
over, through his own inactivity he may 
find himself a candidate for battle nerves. 
Should this poor leader crack he will find 
that his men will, for once at least, loy 
ally emulate him in this, his last action. 
On the other hand, the good leader 
busies himself and his men constantly 
and constructively and as a consequence 
he enjoys their confidence and instils his 
own confidence in them. The virtues of 
good junior leadership pay off handsome- 
ly in a saving of manpower. At the bat- 
talion level the surgeon and the battalion 
commander work hand in glove. There, 
through trial and tabulation at the aid 
station, are the first savings made. In 
addition the leadership at company level 
may be judged by the flow of NPs. Sim- 
ilarly the interplay of command and staff 
throughout the division on channeling 
and handling of NPs results in a saving 
of manpower and a sure measure of 
esprit, discipline, and leadership, in the 
line. 

In a large sense the early mishandling 
of psychiatric cases was a direct result of 
an attitude closely akin to the old Puri- 
tan approach toward the venereal prob- 
lem, the ostrich attitude, the “we don't 
discuss it” idea, or “it just isn’t so.” Unfor- 
tunately it is very much so, Certain basic 
facts must be faced and the first one is 
that the front-line soldier wears out in 
combat. The front-line soldier is used as 
the example for it is he who is exposed 
to the greatest and most constant danger. 
As a direct and proportional consequence 
he suffers the greatest psychiatric casual- 
ties. In the North African Theater neu- 
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ropsychiatric casualty rates of 1200 to 
1500 per 1000 strength per year were 
not uncommon in rifle _ battalions; 
whereas corresponding units of all other 
branches rarely suffered rates above 20 
or 30. 

If the front-line soldier wears out how 
long does it take to wear him out? Polled 
opinion indicates eight combat months 
as the norm. G-1, U.S. First Army, ar- 
rived at the figure of 200 days of com- 
bat. For the American soldier 200 to 240 
regimental combat days appear to be the 
average expectancy. At that time the 
man is through as a combat soldier for 
many months to come. In January 1945 
Army Ground Forces, in planning for 
the Pacific war, advocated a plan for a 
120-day tour of combat duty for the in- 
fantryman. 

While it is true that the infantry sol- 
dier will eventually wear out in combat, 
it being simply a question of length of 
time determined by how he is used, the 
thoughts and feelings of the infantryman 
at battalion level may provide a key to 
his more efficient use. First and foremost 
the infantryman feels that he is hope- 
lessly trapped. He wants a “bresk.” 


Under present policy no man is removed 


from combat duty until he has become 
worthless. The infantryman considers 
this a bitter injustice. He feels that he is 
expected to do 10, or even 100 times as 
much to win the war as anyone else, but 
he can look forward only to death, muti- 
lation, or psychiatric breakdown. He 
feels that no one at home has the slight- 
est conception of the danger his job 
entails or of the courage and guts re- 
quired to do one hour of it. He feels 
that the command does not distinguish 
between him and the base area soldier, 
and is actually less concerned for his 
welfare. Base area troops occupy safe 
jobs and live in comfortable barracks, but 
they receive practically the same pay, 
rank, promotions, and priority on fur- 
loughs to the States, and they receive a 
great deal more in the way of passes, en- 
tertainment, recreation, chocolate bars, 
cigarette lighters, and so on. 

Having painted such a dreary and 
disconsolate picture of the mental out- 
look of the front-line infantryman, the 
question very naturally arises as to why 
he fights as long as he does. Considered 
opinion points emphatically to pride 
(self-respect) and the strong bond with 
his fellow soldiers as the essential moti- 
vation that keeps a man going. Disci- 
pline undoubtedly contributes as does 
fear of severity of court-martial. The 
larger aspects of “Why We Fight” mean 
little to the febus tina soldier as a driving 
force. After some months in combat, 
however, the infantry rifleman feels he 











has “done his share.” Arou 


: him are 
new faces; his old comrades i: ms hy», 
thinned out to the vanishin, . ip; vt 
the old tie is gone. He has sven jj. 
courage. More and more he |. | tha: j, 
is not a question if he gets + bur of 
when and how bad. There is |, esc 
He knows all the symptoms 0! :he \\p 
and may try that avenue of es. pe. Ap 
other out is to become “Missi: in Ac 
tion.” Again his fellow soldic:. unde, 
stand, and in the minds of som. 9! them 
is the growing conviction that if the 
are lucky enough to last that |ong they 


too will find an out. In shor, mam 
riflemen, seeing no provision for honor 
able relief provided them, evolve their 
own sense of the fitness of things and ac; 
accordingly. 

For those of such strength of characte; 
as to preclude their taking the “easy way 
out” (MIA, NP, or SIW), ther devel 
ops an abnormal indifference to danger. 
a failure to take ordinary cover, that can 
end in only one fashion. Basically the 
front-line infantryman believes he \ 
treated unjustly. With such a conviction 
he cannot be at his best. The Comba: 
Infantryman Badge and the combat pay 
are not enough to shake him from his 
firm conviction that he is the only person 
in the war that is required to “take it 
day and night until he “gets his.” Dis 
turbing letters from home or any reading 
matter that is upsetting and tends t 
make the combat soldier unhappy with 
his lot and doubtful of the wisdom or 
motives of his superiors cannot help but 
adversely affect the front-line soldier. On 
those occasions when the front-line man 
does get back to the rear area, his resent 
ment at “unjustness” takes on a bitter 
turn. Everything appears preempted for 
the rear area soldier. The rifleman feels 
more surely than ever that he is a 
“sucker.” Of such stuff is the NP made 

It has been suggested that a rotation 
or tour of combat duty policy be set up to 
give the infantryman incentive. The 
counterargument has been voiced that 
there was insufhcient manpower to im 
plement any such policy. Specious rea- 
soning indeed, for the purpose of the 
scheme is to conserve manpower. Un- 
doubtedly some form of rotation policy 
would help to give the infantry rifleman 
the “break,” the ray of hope, he so des 
perately wants. When it is considered 
that in rifle battalions in Italy the rate of 
attrition from all causes, with allowance 
for return to duty, was such that only 
about seven per cent of the men ever 
attained 210 aggregate combat days there 
would seem to be no logical objection t 
instituting a rotation policy based on 2!| 
combat days for the men in the rifle 
battalion. 
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ely because the infantryman in 
battalion can see no hope for 
his approach toward a psychi- 
te is accelerated. Any hope, other 
.c release promised by the dimly 


di end of the war, is urgently 
nec 4 for the member of the infantry 
rif ttalion. It is significant that after 
th ukyus Campaign numerous naval 


nders suggested rotation of those 
nay. units assigned continued hazardous 
du 

Rotation of combat crews was actually 
pra ed by the AAF, and their pipeline 
requirements were set up to cover this 
drain as well as normal replacement 
needs. How did this rotation policy work 
out? The Ninth Air Force reports: “The 
system of combat tours based on a speci- 
fed number of missions did not work 
out satisfactorily with respect to fighter- 
bomber or reconnaissance pilots. Combat 
personnel, who arrived in the theater 
with the knowledge that after a certain 
number of missions they would be re- 
turned to the ZI, were often impatient 
for the end of their tours. A rotation sys- 


tem for fighter-bomber and reconnais- 
sance pilots based upon a specific period 
of time in the theater would undoubtedly 
be more satisfactory.” 

The troubles attendant on a fixed-tour 
policy are pointedly brought out by the 
following: “In the spring of 1944 in the 
European Theater of Operations declin- 
ing loss rates and higher activity rates 
sped retirements (rotation) and placed 
the theater in the unenviable position of 
having its most experienced Heavy 
Bomber crews leaving for home just be 
fore the invasion. Not only were training 
schedules revamped but the tour of duty 
of these crews was shifted from 25 to 30 
and then almost immediately to 35 
(sorties) in order to avert the catastro- 
phe. ” The effect on morale of this “up 
ping” was marked. One thing is clearly 
certain: the front-line soldier—on land or 
sea or in the air—wears out in continuous 
combat. Purely as a means of conserving 
manpower some system of rotation is 
needed. The loading of the pipeline 
cannot be heavy in instituting a rotation 
system 
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Help For The Fighter 








N this section of the report the com- 
I mittee actually got quite a long ways 
from its assigned subject: the study of 
battle casualties. It is an argument, with 
tiny bits of bolstering evidence inserted, 
for the creation of close teamwork be- 
tween tanks and infantry, and artillery 
and infantry, by making all units a mem- 
ber of the division team. As the reader 
can see this portion of the report adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the causes 
of battle casualties. 


URELY from a casualty viewpoint it 

is difficult to assess the worth of the 
various aids given the front-line dough- 
boy and the tanker. Each wants artillery 
to cover him and each wants the other 
to aid him—the infantryman wants tanks, 
the tanker wants infantrymen. When 
one calls for the other he is in the thick 
of it. It is precisely at such a time that 
teamwork, understanding, and a feeling 
of unity and group consciousness are 
most desirable. 

From a series of interviews with sepa- 
‘ate tank battalion commanders and in- 
tantry battalion commanders who have 
had to develop this necessary understand- 
ing in the heat of battle two underlying 
views were forthcoming. Each agreed 
a ‘ one usually said the other “let him 

’ Each agreed that tank doctrine 
as a: eet in separate tank battalion train- 
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ing centers was deleterious in its effect 
on the full utilization of the tank as an 
aid to the infantryman. All agreed that 
if the two (tanker and doughboy ) are to 
be in the thick of it together they must 
train together as units and fight with the 
same units—they must be a part of a 
whole. 

The separate tank battalion feels itself 
an orphan in joining an infantry division 
in combat. It feels it is wanted to do the 
dirty work and is to remain a stepchild as 
far as supplies and decorations are con- 
cerned. The infantry battalion com- 
mander feels he cannot rely on his tank- 
ers who say they cannot operate at night 
or in woods or in towns. Recriminations, 
evasions, hard feelings and inefficiency 
result. 

There is the case of one separate tank 
battalion commander who, newly joined 
to his division, was ordered to place his 
tanks in the front line on a forward 
slope and hold, the while the infantry 
withdrew for the day. He lost two- thirds 
of his tanks and was about to be investi- 
gated by an officer of the Army armored 
section but by that time he was sur- 
rounded, and could not be reached by 
the investigator. 

On the other side of the fence is the 
problem of a certain Company K of the 
infantry which lost 27 men KIA from 
Schii mines because the tanks would not 


operate at night and make a path. The 
infantryman complains that metal is 
placed at higher worth than flesh and 
blood. It is significant that armored in- 
fantry and the tanks of an armored divi- 
sion get along well with one another. 

Actually it is not a question of who is 
the braver. They are all the same men. 
It is purely a matter of group solidarity 
and training and sense of oneness. In 
theory it is grand to have this so-called 
flexibility whereby any number of sepa- 
rate tank battalions can be shuttled up 
and down the front to influence the ac 
tion. In theory this sort of thing works 
for a headquarters like a corps oF for 
special units of artillery, engineer, signal 
and similar troops. But for those units 
which must slug it out on the front line 
in close coordination with strangers, the 
inefhiciency is alarming. Grim necessity 
fosters the emergence on the field of bat 
tle of those things which high theory 
may have ruled out. 

For example, every infantry division of 
stature in the ETO clung to its attached 
units with a most tenacious grip. 
Ihrough bitter experience, these units 
became part of the team, part of the 
unit. Their worth was heightened by 
their experience as a team. The substi- 
tution of one tank battalion for another 
in an infantry division appears on paper 
as a matter of no great moment. To the 
persons concerned it is little short of cata 
strophic. 

How much does artillery aid the front 
line fighter? That it is an aid is unques 
tionable. Disregarding casualties inflicted 
on the enemy by artillery the weight of 
evidence shown in battle experience re 
ports too numerous to catalogue demon 
strates the efhicacy of artillery in aiding 
the front-line soldier both in the attack 
and on the defense. A technique known 
as the “blast ‘em ahead” technique was 
freely employed in the ETO. A tremen 
dously detailed study on artillery as an 
aid to the front-line fighter concludes 
that existing doctrine on the use of field 
artillery is sound and that its part in the 
combat team is a large one. The mere 
sound of one’s own artillery is hearten 
ing. The remark of a division commander 
to his artillery commander: “There's 
nothing out there but I want you to put 
on a good show” was prompted by a thor- 
ough knowledge of the needs of his men. 

Again and again the value of the quick 

“follow-up” of artillery fire was proved. 
And always the value of observed fire far 
outweighed that of unobserved fire. 
These things are axiomatic; they have 
not changed. 

The use of separate artillery battalions 
does not mean a great loss in efficiency. 
Such units are not, nor are the separate 
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tank battalions, truly in the thick of it. 
Close liaison with the infantry battalion 
is maintained by the artillery organic to 
the division. Separate artillery battalions, 
do suffer from having no 
‘home.” Nevertheless, because they op- 
erate from positions in rear of infantry 
battalion level, they do not suffer in efh- 
ciency from their myriad changes of as- 
signment. However, few of them ever 
get a break; they are used constantly for 
they have no friend at court. 

It has been shown that HE accounts 
for most of our casualties. As a corollary 
it is clear that our target-getting devices 
must be improved in order that the en- 
emy guns may be rendered impotent and 
our casualties be reduced accordingly. 
Otherwise our artillery will not pro- 
gress tar beyond the role expressed by the 


however, 


British artillerist who said, “We really 
don't hit anything, but we do annoy the 
beggars.” 

How count the casualties based on the 
proportion of tanks, infantry and artil- 
lery? It is impossible. But it the dough- 
boy is going to have tanks as a matter of 
normal tactics then those tanks must be 
part and parcel of the unit. Otherwise, 
in the infantry division, the separate tank 
battalion commander will say again, “I 
took that damned hill three times and 
each time had to withdraw because the 
infantry did not back me up.” And co 
infantry battalion commander will, i 
desperation say, “Let my men drive your 
tanks into the town if you claim it is 
against doctrine.” And not only say it 
but carry it out without the loss of a 
single tank of the seven given him. 
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The Summing Up 








ROM the mass of information it 
Fiaa obtained and assimilated the 
committee formed twelve conclusions 
and made eight specific recommenda- 
tions. It is to be remembered that the 
committee made its study in 1946 and 
some of its recommendations have been 
incorporated into Army doctrine and 
practice. 

The twelve conclusions follow: 


|) The indisputable fact that a man 
wears out in front-line combat in direct 
proportion to the intensity and duration 
of such action must be accepted as a basis 
for planning. 

(2) The prevention and minimizing 
of the “exhaustion” oz: “NP” type of 
casualty is primarily a command func 
tion. 

(3) In order to standardize and insure 
supervision of what must be done and 
has heretofore been done extemporane- 
ously and without adequate means or 
supervision, division tables of organi 
zation and equipment should be revised 
to include an organization whose mis- 
sions are the assimilation of replace- 
ments, the conditioning of wounded re- 
turned from hospitals, the handling of 
certain exhaustion cases, and the man- 
ning of recreation and rest centers. 

(4) A definite rotation policy for the 
front-line soldier must be set up, pro- 
vided for, and rigidly carried out. In 
instituting such a policy consideration 
must be given to these factors: rotation to 
imply relief from front-line service only 
and then only for a minimum of one 
year; an individual rather than unit pol- 
icy based on a number of combat days at 
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a level of infantry battalion and below is 
desirable. The number of days in combat 
may be easily tabulated under the pres- 
ent records system; the system must be 
kept extremely simple and apply only to 
those who serve in the area comparable 
to that occupied by an infantry battalion 
in combat; such a system having been 
set up it must be rigorously carried out, 
otherwise more harm than good is de- 
rived; no rotation based purely on time 
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Fear of Wounds 


Greatest fear is aroused by the 
prospect of wounds in the abdomen, 
eyes, brain, and genitals. 

Despite the propaganda of child- 
hood, there seems to be little fear of 
being “shot through the heart.” 

The dangerous abdominal wounds, 
which take many lives, are properly 
feared. Puncturing the lining of the 
gut releases a virulent fl flood of in- 
fection into the body. 

Fear of loss of sight is a dread of 
that fumbling darkness in which a 
man is cut off from the signs and 
signals of security and direction. 

Men value their brains as the sym- 
bol of eT itself. Thoughts of 
damage to the brain raise fear of a 
life aimless, helpless and uncoordi- 
nat 

A man’s sense of his manliness 
and integrity is based in part on the 
possession of genital power. Thus, 
damage to genitals is one of his most 
ancient ant deep-rooted fears. 

If it can be shown that the wounds 
most feared are in fact not the most 
common ones, much reassurance 
might be provided by this fact.— 
From Fear in Battle by Joun Dot- 


LARD. 














overseas is advocated; the n ber 
days of front-line service rec eq fo 
rotation should not be so high to g 
pear unobtainable. P 

(5) The principle of trai: sepa 
rately those units that are to w houl 


der to shoulder in the van of the ohtino 
is false. Such type units mus : 


and parcel of the same organiz an 
marriage of separate units in heat 
and forefront of battle promi » hee 
neither fruitful nor happy, pari clark 
when there has been no time fo. oy; 


ship. 
(6) Special kudos must be ¢ the 
front-line soldier. 

(7) Debate on the relative worth o, 
eficiency of armored divisions in com 
parison with infantry divisions is a waste 
of time. Each is suited for its priman 
role. 

(8) Replacements must not be thrown 
directly into the line. 

(9) The soldier fights primarily be 
cause of self-respect and group loyalty. 

(10) The weight of HE thrown at an 
enemy position greatly influences the 
cost in blood expended in taking that 
position. 

(11) The worth of the helmet has 
been proved, yet improvement in design 
is needed. The worth of body armor is a 
matter of feasibility. 

(12) There is a need to develop better 
means and methods of locating targets 
within the range of ground support 
weapons. 


HE committee recommended that 


(1) The division T/O&E include an 
organization of company size with the 
fourfold mission of assimilating replace 
ments, conditioning hospital returnees, 
handling certain types of exhaustion 
cases, and manning divisional recreation 
and rest centers. 

(2) The tanks with an infantry divi 
sion be an organic part thereof. 

(3) A rotation policy granting an in 
dividual relief from front-line service 
based on number of days in combat be 
formulated. 

(4) All officers be instructed in the 
handling of men who break or are near 
the breaking point in battle. 

(5) Training in combined arms be 
accentuated. 

(6) The fact that the soldier is strongly 
motivated by loyalty to his group or unit 
be given heavy weight in all planning. 

(7) Special forms of recognition and 
a revision of combat pay be afforded the 
front-line fighter. 

(8) Continued accentuation b: given 
the development of “target-gettin:” de 
vices. 
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By Pfc. Richard K. Snodgrass 


You want to be a jumper if it kills 
you—and after a few hours of it 


you're convinced it probably will 


EFORE | joined the airborne troops 

1 didn’t have a worry in this good 
old Regular Army world. And just three 
months before | did that | had enlisted 
and gone to Fort Knox for basic training 
Everything went well in basic until the 
last week of training. Then one morning 
the first sergeant asked if any of us 
wanted to volunteer for parachute duty. 
For some damn reason—to this day | 
haven't been able to figure out what it 
was—I signed my name to a slip that said 
| was nuts enough to jump out ota plane 
in flight. 

When basic ended they shipped me 
and forty or fifty other warm bodies to 
Fort Benning, Georgia, and Jump 
School. The first two weeks of training 
there were the most miserable I ever 
hope to spend. If I wasn’t doing push 
ups I was running. If | wasn’t running 
I was doing small-arm circles. If 1 wasn't 
doing small-arm circles | was loading 
heavy equipment in gliders. When | 
didn't load the equipment correctly I was 
right back where I started . . . doing 
push-ups. The instructors told us it was 
only “mind over matter.” They were 
right. They didn’t mind and we didn’t 
matter. 

If it hadn't been for Jones, a guy I met 
the second day of training, | wouldn't 
have made it. Whenever either one of 
us wanced to sign a “quit-slip,” we'd just 
look at the other and say to ourselves, “If 
he can—I can.” (Foolish reasoning on 
both sides.) And somehow we made it 
to “A” stage, the third week of training. 
That was the week we actually started 
jump training. It wasn’t “toughness” o1 
“ruggedness” that hat gotten us through 
that far. It was’ just the fact that when 
you write home and say you're going to 
become a “trooper,” you hate like hell to 
go back home without a pair of wings 
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on your chest. Maybe you're trying to 
man. Maybe lot of 


But you want to be a jumper if 


prove youre a 


things. 
it kills. 
The I felt after two hours of 
physical training every day, it seemed as 
if the man with the long sickle could 
definitely chalk me up as a possible. 
Then they 
called me. We started up the steps of 
the 34-foot mock tower. As we reached 
the top and stood in line to be hooked 
up, Jones said, 


way 


They called Jones’ name. 


“You scared?” 

“Hell, no, | always turn this shade of 
green when I get ten feet or more off the 
ground.” 

“Wish I was sitting in Wally’s right 
now.” That was his high school hangout 
back in his home town. 

“I just wish I was just sitting.” 

“Okay, egghead, let’s go. You're hold 
ing up plenty of guys who want to be 
troopers. 

My instructor was a tech sergeant who 
looked like he had fought in every battle 


from Lexington on. 


I eased to the door, and when I say 
eased, I mean went slow. They'd told us 
9,000 times about looking at the ground. 
So the first thing I did was glance down 
[hat thirty-four feet looked like 34,000. 
The salt sweat in my eyes made me 
blink, and I couldn’t keep my legs from 
quivering. 

When he hooked me up, the sergeant 
said, “What's the matter, Trooper?” He 
dragged out that last word as if he had 
fifty to one I'd never make it. But I felt 
sick in my stomach, and my knees 
bounced off one another and the palms 
of my hands were soaked. 

When he said, “Stand in the door!” I 
would have given it all up and gone to 
Tibet to become a monk if anyone had 
handed me a ticket. 

“Keep that ugly head of yours down 
when you leave the door.” My friend 
with the stripes was talking. “Get your 
feet together. Count. Keep your eyes 
open. Keep your arms into your sides, 
and your hands on your reserve. Make 
a quarter turn when you leave. Check 





your canopy after you get t 
shock. And take up a landi 
before you hit the sawdust pit 

All 1 heard was “sawdust 

I heard him yell, “Go!” a: 
hand slap my leg. And to m 
ment, I went. 

I didn’t keep my head dow: 0, 
feet together. Or count. Or ep my 
arms into my sides—or make 


pening 


OSItior 


larter 
turn—or keep my eyes open. ct 1 
didn’t do a damn thing—but p 

After I’d bounced down the able 
to the pit, | saw that anoth 
sergeant was waiting for me. 

“Don’t take that harness off pid 
he said. “Go back and try it ag And 
this time come out looking like mper 


instead of a wounded elepha: 

I know I looked like a wounded e¢! 
phant two more times that af 
And as we marched back to the « 
area I felt like one. 

Jones and I managed to make | 
through the next two weeks—the “A 
and “B” stages. We learned a | 


Ot more 


The two-fifty tower. Not like a ride in an amusement park. 
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a ,e trade, and those meant that 
rm | to jump from the mock tower 
1e “vigor” of a parachutist. We 
ed how to collapse a parachute 
us across the ground. 

fan-like machine, the wind ma- 
led the chute, and it was up to 
on our feet and get the air out 

' sute. There was a special way 
' but up till Friday of “A” stage 
| n able to goof-off from the for- 

hat led to the dragging over the 
n the artificial wind. 

| finally caught me and put me in 
ah ss. I laid down on my back fac- 
ing the machine, felt the wind blast, the 
chute fill up and start to drag me. And 
when the instructors showed us how to 
tumble over on our feet it looked simple. 
| dragged along, flipped, and then rolled 

wer—right on my face. I rolled back on 
my back, flipped, rolled over again and, 
right on my face. By that time the ma- 
chine had died out and stopped my 
dragging. 

tried it three more times at “the 
request” of my instructors. On the fourth 
try | made it! The chief instructor called 
me over to his platform. 

“Nice going,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir.” We had to call 
them “sir,” even if they were only Pfcs. 

“| didn’t ask for any smart comments. 
Gimme twenty-five.” 

I did twenty-five push-ups, then stood 
up in front of him at attention again. 

“Want to try it again?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” I said. 

“Get back in harness!” 

[hat night over at the dispensary they 
cleaned the dirt out of my face with 
medical alcohol. 

“B” stage was almost the same as “A” 
except that in the afternoons we got a 
break by practicing packing chutes. We'd 
pack, unpack, tangle, untangle, pack, 
unpack: One night, I think it was Thurs- 
day, Jones was writing a letter home. He 
looked up and said, “Wonder if they 
always open?” 

“Parachutes?” 

“Yeah.” 

“If it doesn’t you . . .” 

“lI know, I know. You can take it 
back and get a new one.” 

“No; if it doesn’t open you don’t have 
to worry about anything but opening 
your reserve.” 

“And if that doesn’t open?” 

“You don’t have to worry about any- 
thing.” ; ; 

He went back to writing, and I won- 
dered myself. But then I thought of the 
percentages and odds that were with us 
and stopped worrying. Then I thought 
of the “one” in the “twenty thousand to 
one’ and began worrying again. 
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“B” week was crammed with training 
and repeating the work we had during 
“A,” such as parachute landing falls, 
plane procedure, stand up, hook up, and 
soon. They also put us in a thing called 
the suspended harness. We learned how 
to slip and guide a chute in the air. Of 
course we were only four feet off the 
ground, but there never has been and 
never will be a real chute more uncom- 
fortable than one of those “hangin’ 
agonies’ as we called them. They hurt 
one specific part of the body . . . one spe 
cial, specific part. 

Then came “C” week. 

I looked up at “it” and “it” looked 
down at me. I didn’t look back up. “It” 
was the two-hundred-and-fifty-foot tower. 

“Let's quit, Jones,” I said to Jones. 

“Okay!” was the quick reply. 

“Let’s not, we're almost through.” | 
didn’t believe what I was saying, and 
neither did he. 

“I don’t want to go up that thing.” 

“You pay money to do it back home at 
an amusement park.” 

“Back home at an amusement park 
you sit in a comfortable seat and cables 
control the seat,” he said, staring up. 

“Pretend you're back home at an 
amusement park.” 

“You're nuts!” 

When my turn came up I got in the 
harness and moved over to be hooked 
to the hoist, | was wondering why | 
hadn’t stayed at Fort Knox. As | was 
taken up | could hear the instructor's 
voice over the loud-speakers placed at 
intervals up the steel framework. He 
talked in a low whisper and kept repeat- 
ing, “When you get to the top and we 
let you go, you're going to have to slip, 
young soldier. Slip away from the steel. 
That's not a threat or an order . . . just a 
promise. You better slip... slip... 
slip.” He let his voice drift over the 
speakers. 

There were three of us “up.” Jones 
was over on arm two. Then orders burst 
over the speakers. “You there; arm three, 
put both front risers together. Arm one; 
left rear and left front risers together. 
Arm two; front risers together. When 
you're released remember to climb those 
risers ... climb... climb. That steel is 
awfully cold.” 

I glanced out over Fort Benning but 
didn’t have time to enjoy the scene. | 
began to go up, grabbed both front risers; 
pulling them together. I heard the snap 
of the metal ring as it hit the automatic 
trip mechanism and I was on the way. 
I climbed! 

“Get your feet together. Take up a 
landing positioh. Keep your eyes on the 
horizon,” came the voice over the loud 


speaker. 


I hit like a sack of cement. I got out 
of the chute and walked over to where 
Jones was standing. 

“What'd you think of it?” I asked. 

“Not bad,” he said, watching three 
more go up. 

“Not good,” I said. 

“Not bad.” 

“Now you're nuts,” I said. 

Most of the guys liked it, and after the 
next one I kind of liked it myself, but it 
still wasn’t a ride in an amusement park. 

That about winds up the story. Sure, 
I know; I’m supposed to do a lot of talk- 
ing about those first five jumps, but | 
don’t think that’s necessary. I’ve read 
articles and stories about those first 
jumps, but I still don’t believe anyone 
has admitted what actually happens. 

You can’t describe the first one. It 
all happens too quickly, and it’s all so 
new that you don’t remember much 
more than a tap on the leg, then closing 
your eyes, getting a helluva jolt, open 
ing your eyes, seeing the air and ground 
for a second or two, and landing—and as 
you get out of the chute muttering to 
yourself, “Well I'll be damned.” 

The second is the same as the first, 
except that maybe, just maybe, you keep 
your eyes open when you leave the 
plane. Maybe, just maybe, on the sec 
ond one you count, “One thousand! ‘Two 
thousand! Three thousand!” On the 
third one it begins to sink in what you re 
doing, and you start sweating them out. 
After the fourth you realize you're doing 
what you thought you were doing and 
realize it’s really time to start sweating. 
On the fifth you're getting used to two 
things; sweating and jumping. 

I'll admit frankly that I’ve sweated 
every jump. Not to the point where | 
shake, but I’m nervous and so are ninety 
nine per cent of the others. Any man 
who says that he isn’t nervous about 
jumping is only fooling one person: him- 
self. The ones who “talk” a good jump, 
the ones who gather a crowd in a bar and 
tell what big, brave heroes they are, the 
ones who just generally raise hell when 
they're on pass, defying any and all who 
don’t think they are the bravest soldiers 
and men in the world—they are the ones 
who get in a C-82 or C-47 and glue their 
eyes on one particular rivet, or fix their 
stare on the floor of the plane. 

We're not the “best” in the world like 
“some” would have you believe. We're 
just soldiers in an outfit. Proud? Sure 
we're proud, but what GI isn’t proud of 
his outht? Those who want to believe 
that because they're wearing wings 
they're automatically classed as a “super 
men” are nothing more than damn fools. 
We have very few damn fools in the 


Airborne. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


New Unification Law 
Ihe new unification bill, passed not 
without the misgivings of some congress 





men, while certainly strengthening the 
hand of the Secretary of Defense still im 
poses restrictions that may hamper the most 
eficient organization of the military 
strength of the nation. 

Here, briefly, are the principal features 
of the new law 

1) Changes the name of the over-all 
military organization from National Mili 
tary Establishment to the simpler Depart 
ment of National Defense. 

2) Gives the Secretary of Detense re 
sponsibility for the “direction, authority 
and control” of the armed forces instead of 
just “general control.” 

3) Reduces the Army, Navy and Air 
Force departments from executive to de 
partmental rank. However, the secretaries 
of the departments may still appeal directly 
to Congress at any time. 

(4) Provides for a military chairman 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The chairman 
will have precedence but no vote. 

5) Provides a deputy and three as 
sistant secretaries for the Defense Secretary. 
One of the three assistant secretaries will be 
the Department's comptroller. The comp- 
troller or “business manager” is expected 
to install wide budgetary and fiscal re- 
forms within the new department. 

Hedges to the Defense Secretary's power 
were written into the law. He cannot trans- 
fer, reassign, abolish or consolidate military 
functions set by law or use departmental 
funds to achieve such an objective, with- 
out reporting to the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees. He must make 
semiannual instead of annual reports to 
Congress. A third restriction, already men- 
tioned, is implied in the sanction given the 
three departmental heads to appeal directly 
to Congress. 


MUNITIONS BOARD 
Stockpile Report 


Forty per cent of the nation’s planned 
stockpile was on hand or under contract on 
June 30, 1949, the Munitions Board re- 
ported. It is expected that commitments to 
be made during the current fiscal year will 
bring the stockpile to over 60 per cent, on 
hand or under contract, of the total ob 
jective by June 30, 1950. 

Cost of the completed stockpile is esti- 
mated at $3,217,000,000, a reduction from 
the January estimated cost of $3,700,000,- 
000, owing to lowered costs of materials. 

The stockpile still lacks balance, al- 
though substantial progress has been made 
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in correcting this, the report stated. The 
lagging items are those most difficult to 
buy. Unless funds are or hand to buy the 
scarce items as they appear on the market, 
they are lost to the stockpile. During the 
second half of the fiscal year 1949, when 
appropriations were exhausted, the stock- 
pile lost opportunities to buy, on spot 
purchase terms, quantities of some 14 ma- 
terials. During the same period, action on 
16 proposed long-term contracts had to be 
deferred until funds became available. 
These involved delivery over the next two 
to three years of large quantities of several 
important materials. Interruptions of this 
kind, the report said, mean that accom- 
plishment of total objectives is pushed 
months into the future. 


MILITARY AID 
Future Strategy and the MAP 


The chances are good that the direction 
the American Army, Navy and Air Force 
take in the next few years will be in accord- 
ance with the strategic plans outlined by 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley in testimony to a 
congressional committee favoring the gov- 
ernment’s proposed Military Assistance 
Program (CMAP) to Western European 
nations. 

The portion of Gen. Bradley's testimony 
that outlines that strategy follows: 

Considerations. “To confirm, for the 
American citizen, the critical examination 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have given this 
program, I would like to outline briefly the 
strategy in which military assistance to 
these nations plays an important part for 
us. A sound strategic concept is built on 
considerations of geographical position; in- 
dustrial capacity; populations, and the will 
of these peoples; all coupled with their 
military capabilities. 

* * * 

“The European nations of the Atlantic 
Pact total more than 150 million people. 
Their soldiers, when given guns, can man 
the hard core of any Western European 
ground defense. 

“Other reports encourage our belief that 
their economic recovery and the ratification 
of the Atlantic Pact have strengthened the 
will of these peoples to resist Communist 
aggression. Military aid will rebuild the 
morale of their armed forces, which will 
be inevitably reflected in their over-all na- 
tional morale. 

Foundations. “In a broad strategic 
outline, then, this leaves only the military 
capability—the fundamental ability to de- 
fend themselves—left in the balance. 

“These factors are the foundation of a 
sound strategy for collective defense. But 
your counselors on security, including the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, have also looked 
searchingly at this program for mutual se- 
curity with the necessary attitude: What 


—_ 
does it do to improve the sec of the 
United States? 

“In our approach to this ar d pro 
gram, the Joint Chiefs of Stati aye {,j 


lowed the principle that the ; in 


best position, and with the bike, 
should do the job for which ten 
suited. 

Assumed Factors. “Furthe: rec 
ommendations for this program » been 
predicated upon this basic principle, and 
the following assumed factors: 

“First, the United States will be charged 


with the strategic bombing. We have 
peatedly recognized in this country tha 
the first priority of the joint defen 
ability to deliver the atomic bomb 

“Second, the United States Navy, and 
the Western Union naval powers, wil! con 
duct essential naval operations, including 
keeping the sea lanes clear. Western Union 
and other nations will maintain their own 
harbor and coastal defenses. 

“Third, we recognize that the hard cor 
of the ground power in being wil! come 
from Europe, aided by other nations as 
they can mobilize. 

“Fourth, England, France, and the closer 
countries will have the bulk of the shor 
range attack bombardment, and air defens 
We, of course, will maintain the tactical 
air force for our own ground and naval 
forces, and United States defense. 

“Fifth, other nations, depending upon 
their proximity or remoteness from the 
possible scene of conflict, will emphasize 
appropriate specific missions. 

Essence. “The essence of our over-all 
strategy is this: There is a formidable 
strength, and an obvious economy of effort 
resources and manpower in this collective 
strategy, when each nation is capable of its 
own defense, as part of a collective strategic 
plan. For that reason, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff urge the enactment of this legislation 
now, when it will do the most good for 
each of these nations as well as our own 
security.” 

Scale of Aid. The government's plan 
called for a current appropriation of $1, 
093,000,000 for the military assistance ot 
Britain, France, Belgium, The Nether 
lands, Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark 
and Italy. An additional $301 ,000,00 
would go to Greece, Turkey, Iran, the 
Philippines and Southern Korea—countnes 
outside of Western Europe which have 
been receiving aid from the American go 
ernment. Some $56,000,000 would be 
earmarked for administration and “emer 
gency” purposes. The total: $1,450,000 
000. Iceland and Portugal, also member 
of the Atlantic Pact, did not ask and wil 
get no aid. 

The military organization of the Wes 
ern Union (Britain, France and the Bene 
lux nations) will have to be worked int 
the broader program of the Atlantic Pact 
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‘ discarded—an unlikely event. 
7’ » of Defense Louis Johnson said 
ersonal opinion, as distinguished 
ficial prediction, that military 
vould have to continue for four 
s, although, he added, not neces- 
e scale contemplated in the first 


Whot they need. France, of course, 
bute the largest proportion of the 
he of ground power” to which Gen- 


eral lley referred. But the French 
An eds equipment; most of what it 
has d-lease material nearly worn out. 
France and the other continental nations 
need tanks, artillery, radar, proximity fuses, 
and 1 vehicles. Britain has some ex- 
cellent weapons but needs help in produc- 
ing tl in quantity. Britain also would 
like to get some American aircraft and 
naval ssels. 


Firsthand View. Hard on the heels 
of their testimony in favor of MAP, the 
loint Chiefs of Staff (Gen. Bradley, Gen. 
Vandeaberg and Adm. Denfeld, accom- 
by Maj. Gen. A. M. Gruenther, 
director of the Joint Chiefs) flew to Europe 
to get a firsthand view of the defense needs 
of Western Europe. The MAP was not on 
their agenda—not having yet been approved 
by the Congress. But the Joint Chiefs re- 
turned home with a firm grasp of what 
would be needed to make Western Europe 
strong 


panica 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


How Large and How Many? 

[he report of the Atomic Energy Com 
mission that it was now producing the im 
proved Eniwetok model of the atomic 
bomb on an industrial basis led William L. 
Laurence, the New York Times science 
writer—and author of the first official press 
release on the development of the atomic 
bomb in 1945—to discuss atomic bomb 
developments and their implications. 

If the maxim “one bomb—one city” is 


| true so far as the Nagasaki bomb was con- 


cerned, then what use is there for the more 
powerful (Eniwetok) bomb, Laurence 
asked. “If it is true, as the experts agree, 
that the Nagasaki type bomb could effec- 
tively destroy the heart of any industrial 
city, so that it would be eliminated as a 
factor in a nation’s industrial economy, 
what greater harm, save for the additional 
destruction of human lives, could an im- 
proved bomb do?” 

Waste energy? “If we are to assume,” 
he continued, “that the atomic bomb is 
largely to be used for strategic bombing 
and not for the wanton destruction of 
lives, a bomb that possesses twice the 
power necessary to destroy a city has that 
much extra unnecessary energy going to 
waste, from a strategic viewpoint.” 

However, if we are going to use the 
bom) to destroy lives the larger bomb is of 
very little additional value. If we possessed 
the Fniwetok bomb and our enemy pos- 
sessed the Nagasaki bomb, the enemy 
wou'd have only to drop two or three for 
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each of ours to kill a comparable number 
of persons. 

How many bombs? On the subject 
of producing the bomb on an industrial 
basis, Laurence observed that there is a 
limit to the number of bombs needed by 
any country. He put it in these words: 

“The fact of the matter, as even a super 
ficial study of the map will show, is that 
there are a very limited number of cities 
that would justify the use of an atomic 
bomb, and that we possess the greatest 
number of such cities. Hence, it becomes 
obvious that once a certain stockpile is 
achieved consisting of a sufficient number 
to destroy those outside strategic cities, the 
balance of the stockpile becomes a mean 
ingless hoard of no further strategic value.” 

Laurence wrote that it is agreed that “no 
city of less than 200,000 population would 
merit an atomic bomb” and that both the 
United States and Russia have exactly 40 
cities with populations of 200,000 and 
over. Figuring that only ten per cent of all 
atomic bomb carriers arrive at their target, 
Laurence writes that “a stockpile of 400 
atomic bombs, whether of the Eniwetok or 
Nagasaki type, and for that matter, of the 
‘antiquated’ Hiroshima type, would appear 
to be the maximum for which any nation 
could possibly have any use. 

“In other words, a nation possessing 
10,000 Eniwetok-type bombs in reality 
would have no actual strategic advantage 
over a nation possessing no more than 400 
Nagasaki or Hiroshima types.” 

What it means. Laurence observed 
that this doesn’t mean “that we should not 
keep on with our efforts to improve the 
eficiency of our atomic bombs and to build 


up our stockpile to the maximum possible 


limit.” It does mean, he says, that “the 
possession of greater numbers of a more 
powerful atomic bomb than any potential 
aggressor is, by itself, no guarantee of 
safety against aggression, and that the time 
must inevitably come when a relatively 
large stockpile of the latest models of 
atomic bombs will offer no decided stra 
tegic advantage as against a relatively much 
smaller stockpile of much less powerful 
types. 

“In other words, peace, and not a larger 
and more powerful atomic stockpile, will, 
when our present monopoly runs out, as it 
must, remain the only effective defense 
against atomic bombs of any type, whether 
antediluvian or ultramodern.” 


ARMY 


Proposed Reorganization 

Since March, 1942, the Department of 
the Army has been organized under Execu 
tive Orders of the President, authorized by 
the war powers acts. In the event the war 
should be officially over the Department 
would go back to its prewar organization, 
which included the both damned 
praised “chiefs” of combat branches. 

Since the end of the shooting war it has 
been expected that Congress would enact 
legislation authorizing most of the changes 
that were made by Executive order. So far 
it hasn’t done so. And it isn’t likely to do 
so in this session, although Secretary of the 
Army Gordon Gray has sent to the Con 
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Proposed reorganization of the Department of the Army. 
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gress a proposed bill that would reorganize 
the Department and the Army. 

Mr. Gray's bill proposes an organization 
that is much the same as that now in effect. 
However, it gives the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Army authority to add new branches and 
to abolish or consolidate present branches, 
without specific action by the Congress. 

Basic and Special. [he present arms 
and services would be divided into basic 
and special branches. All the basic branches 
except the Infantry, Armor and Artillery 
would be called corps. 

The basic branches would be: Infantry, 
Artillery (field, coast and antiaircraft), 
Armor, Adjutant General’s Corps, Engineer 
Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Finance 
Corps, Signal Corps, Ordnance Corps, 
Chemical Corps, Transportation Corps, and 
Military Police Corps. 

The special branches would be: Judge 
Advocate General's Corps, Army Medical 
Service (which includes Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, Army Nurse Corps, Veteri- 
nary Corps, Medical Service Corps, and 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps), and 
the Chaplains. These special branches 
would not be subject to administrative 
changes by the President and his service 
secretaries. They would also continue to 
have separate promotion lists. 

All branches except Infantry, Armor and 
Artillery would have a chief of branch. 

Members of the Army appointed or as- 
signed to one branch may be detailed 
in any other branch, except in the Medical 
Service. The Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps, which was reorganized in new leg- 
islation last year, is unaffected by the pro- 
posed bill. 

The bill provides for an Army staff, in- 
cluding General Staff, with duties similar 
to those it now has. The Chief of Staff 
will be appointed and serve in the same 
manner as he now does. The Secretary of 
the Army is given authority to set the 
number and duties of deputy chiefs of staff 
and assistant chiefs of staff. 


Devers to Retire 

Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Chief of the 
Army Field Forces since the summer of 
1945 (when it was still Army Ground 
Forces), announced his retirement, effec- 
tive Sept. 30, 44 years after he entered 
West Point at the age of 17. 

Familiarly known as “Jakie,” Gen. Dev- 
ers was energetic and active in his com- 
mand of the Fiek! Forces. Before that he 
commanded the Sixth Army Group in 
Europe. Even earlier he had commanded 
the Armored Force at Fort Knox—this was 
during the early war years when armor was 
suffering terrific growing pains. 


Changes 
Lt. Gea. Raymond S. McLain was named 
Army Comptroller, succeeding retired Maj. 
Gen. Edmond H. Leavey; and Maj. Gen. 
Floyd 1. Parks, Deputy Commander, U.S. 
Army, Pacific, succeeded Maj. Gen. Ver- 
n L. Prichard, killed in a boat explosion, 
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Conventions 


The information in the following 
list of scheduled conventions and re- 
unions of division associations was 
furnished by the associations listed. 

4th Inf. Div. at Toledo, O., Sept. 

4. Write Toledo Convention 

and Visitor’s Bureau, 218 Hur- 
ron St., Toledo 4, O. 

29th Inf. Div. at Washington, D. 
C., Sept. 2-5. Write 29th Div. 
Assn., 1765 New York Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 

12th Armd. Div. at Louisville, 
Ky., Sept. 3-5. Write 7 
Collins, 21 Brushton Ave., Wil- 
kinsbur 21, Pa. 
32d Inf. Div. at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Sept. 3-5. Write Joe 
Hrdlick, 1803 N. 49th St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

104th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Sept. 3-5. Write Mr. Howard 
Bedney, 14-10 Franklin Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y. 

76th Inf. Div. at New York City, 
Sept. 17. Write Mr. Henry C. 
Evans, 6 S. Calvert St., Balti- 


more 2, Md 











as Chief of the Army Public Information 
Division. General McLain’s previous post, 
Chief of Information, will remain vacant 
pending possible reorganization. 


ARMORED CAVALRY 
Cavalry Gets Aviation 


The Armored Cavalry now has its own 
planes, flown “not by Air Force officers,” 
but by Armored Cavalrymen. 

The advantages of this ‘are pointed out 
by Lt. Col. Ernest T. Barco, Jr., in the 
Armored Cavalry Journal. 

Planes are now provided at headquarters 
level, separate and distinct from the planes 
assigned to artillery units. They can be 
allotted to combat commands, the recon- 
naissance battalion, and the tank and ar- 
mored infantry battalions. 

The use of these light planes in combat 
for command purposes is discussed, and the 
advisability of a commander actually direct- 
ing operations from the air is analyzed from 
all angles. 

Looking into the future, the use of light 
helicopters and the increased use of light 
planes is advocated. 


ARTILLERY 
Artillerymen and Guided Missiles 


Conventional artillery, as we know it 
now or with foreseeable improvements, 
cannot be considered a practical tactical 
weapon at ranges in excess of 15 or 20 
miles. 

What's artillery going to use then, for 
ranges beyond these, asks Capt. Nels A. 
Parson, Jr., in the Field Artillery Journal. 
Tactical aircraft don’t entirely answer the 
need for long-range artillery. Air Force 
surveys in Europe after the war indicated 


a 
that only three per cent of th 


. : : mbs de- 
livered in this manner reached | tarpet 
for which they were intende. T sete 
aircraft are also very vulner to AA 
auto weapons, and the fact tha: . pl aaa 
might be firing rockets or guid _ missile, 
doesn’t lessen their vulnerabilit. much 
The primary mission of tactical ircraft j. 
to achieve and maintain local sup. siority of 
the air. The artillery needs a su »plemen. 
tary weapon not subject to the | nitations 
of aircraft nor to the limitations nven- 
tional artillery. 

The surface-to-surface (SSM ouided 
missiles are the artilleryman’s (ols {o, 
World War III. There is no effective 


countermeasure against them. Th: 
can obtain as much range as desired: po 
lives are risked, as when aircraft are sed. 
climatic conditions or enemy air superiority 
do not prevent bombardment (German \? 
firings on London were not stopped by air 
power but were halted when ground 
troops seized the launching sites). The 
supersonic velocity of guided missiles gives 
the enemy little or no advance warning 
Also of utmost importance to the ground 
commander is the fact that the weapon is 
directly under his command, available a 
a fraction of the time required by any other 
means. 

The article also discusses types of mis 
siles, suitable targets, and methods of fire 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
SA-2 and ST-1, on Toast 


The Quartermaster General announced 
development of two ration kits designed « 
“keep alive” men operating in the Arctic 
or the tropics. QM research found that 
“protection from exposure, maintenance of 
morale and water supply are more critical 
factors in survival than the physical need 
for food.” The menu reads like this: 

Arctic (SA-2): two cereal bars, date 
apricot bar, sweetmeat bar, almond-choco- 
late bar, starch-jelly bar, bouillon soluble 
coffee and tea, candy-coated chewing gum 
sugar tablets, cigarettes and matches. 

Tropics (ST-1): tea, coffee, jelly, gum. 
sugar, cigarettes, matches and water pur- 
fication tablets. 

Each type is packed in rustproof and 
watertight containers and weighs 1.4 
pounds. 


ORDNANCE 


Guided Missile Progress 

“When the war ended, this country had 
nothing that could compare with the e 
tensive German guided-missile establish- 
ment,” admits Brig. Gen. W. L. Richard- 
son, chief of the Guided Missile Group, 
USAF, in American Ordnance. “Our lead: 
ers had exercised proper judgment by 
emphasizing conventional weapons (plus 
the atomic bomb] over such unproven 
devices as guided missiles.” 

But now our guided missile program 's 
advancing rapidly, and our exhaustive 
periments have put us in the forefront. 
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= —_—— abnormally hazardous and secret, calls for gotten as “by your leave, sir,” and “Aye, 
de- \ | \AN COMPONENTS the construction of new submarine power aye, sir.” 
rets L plants and test installations at Annapolis. The all but universal demise of the chit 
ical ; The Navy also tested a device which system indicates that an officer's personal 
AA would reduce the rolling of ships by 80 credit at clubs, ships’ service stores and 
nes Heo “y Growth per cent. It consists of two pairs of tanks PXs isn’t even good for a short beer. On 
siles rt) National Guard recorded a peace- on opposite sides of a ship between which the other hand, money seems to be free 
ich, tin yh in strength—3 56,47 3 officers electronic controls would transfer ballast enough to allow enlisted Marines below 
it is ani ted men—in the first three years water to counterbalance the rolling motion. staff NCO grades to marry, an almost un- 
y of ’ nization after World War II. heard-of thing before the war. Even second 
nen- rh. Army Guard reported a total of MARINE CORPS lieutenants with less than two years’ serv 
ions 315 including 289,234 enlisted men ice now marry—indicating that learning 
ven- ind 8 officers. The Air Guard reached fygrine Corps Leadership to be a Marine is no longer a full-time job. 
34,8 nlisted men and 6,556 officers, Set. James H. Holt tilts with « number Placing most of the blame squarely on 
ded | of 41,431 hee of windmills in the Marine Corps Gazette, the unification craze, C ol. Hein! points out 
for During fiseal 1949 the National Guard breaking his lance against the many-ermed that England, which has a highly success 
ctive chowed a net gain in strength of 38,616, peoblem of leadership ' ful Imperial Defense unification scheme, 
llery excet its objective by 15,473 men. Re MMe Ms ili Te i places a premium upon intentional, indi 
; no Strength objective for fiscal year 1950 is Fes of the Old Co ol alll sina i ii vidual differences not only between serv 
ised 399,500—350,000 for Army units and ciplinary poe cites 2 The Ser- ie but between units. As a rueful con 
onty 49,500 for Air units. , cyl 2 wa : clusion he cites a detested WW I order 
V) geant doesn’t agree with this at all, and |; ).,,. . ~~ 
n V2 palate out dat you con’t buy quod morale forbidding the Royal Welch Fusiliers to 
y a ANG Organization Sie rik ee : wear their “flashes”—a short streamer tra 
ae : ng a with an elaborate Special Services program, 
a The completion of basic organization of and thet discipline is not the outgrowth of ditionally displayed on the uniform collar 
e s|| assigned units of the Air National Guar he: «A since 1805 ing an inspecti 
“ all assig \ d unit | il Gu d tradition, but is obtained only through in- since 1805. Coming, during an inspection 
gives was marked and praised in letters from the selligant leadecchio ; of the Regiment, upon an obdurate Fusilier 
ame Defense Secretary and Acting Secretary of y still proudly displaying the prohibited 
iad - - : Relegate all hands below the rank of °* ag, Te * I 
. the Air Force Eugene M. Zuckert to Maj. staff sergeant to the practical status of pri- lash,” King George V smiled at the sol 
“ » Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief, National vate—they have no per a aatdieilion dier, looked him in the eye, and enjoined, 
oh . Guard Bureau. Secretary Johnson said the anyway, the Sergeant suggests, and they “Don’t ever let them take it away from 
other s ~< fee Mt. - ? ,? ¢ . ened , ae 
organization of the 514 units “is a great’ couldn't lose any more respect than they You! 
contribution of the several States to our have already Skip the expensive and use- 
mis- see 2? pn : Sive é se 
Or I 1 ity. ’ . . . ya 
= common security less hobby shops—they can’t vie with sex Mechanized Amphibious Attack 
Marksmanshi Matches and beer as liberty attractions. Marine foot- Amphibious and mechanized attacks 
| . p me ball teams and other athletic teams have no were developed and employed, for the 
Small-arms competitive matches were re- valid reason for existence and waste man- a , ay 
established by the National Guard. There power : — {ag eo SW ge ye 2 ray 
wre seven trophies available to both Army Tian os 5 Suck clincher. Ger Mok | SNS SUES OF ENS GOSS, UNE ChKsS WHA Cx 
unced ad Air waite of the Guard rage ay ai cincher, ogt. Fiolt In- — perience in one are frequently unfamiliar 
ced and Air units of the Guard, and an eighth sists thet if anythine is wre ‘ith the a ate ; 
ved tc Military Poli Sat Sam a ar. an} g is wrong wi 1€ new with the other. This is probably the reason, 
to Military Police units. Indoor meets wi MMesine Geme. the blame con be nleced : ‘ . 
Arctic he Gred with the .22 caliber rifle d rps, é placed according to Lt. Col. Arthur J. Stuart, 
de hred with the .2< caliber rifle, outdoor squarely on the shoulders of its leaders USMC. in the Marine C ’ | 
1 that matches with either the service rifle or car- Forget the imaginary ideal of the Old SON, im the Marine Corpse (anette, winy 
ace of bine. The .45 calibe iid gi gen agaaey . mw the promising combination they make has 
ine, Hhe .*) caliber automatic pistol will Corps; it probably never existed. Effective 
itical he tase tie Gilinw fer dhe Ballers ' Eps,  prousds) ae. Ss been largely overlooked. 
be used in firing for the Military Police armies are formed around a core of com- es 
| weed Trophy “at buil Amphibious attack cannot remain frozen 
° petent lea “er a uilt upon a base of jn its WW II form, despite its brilliant 
date SUPCHGE GSVAUA. success under WW II conditions. The 
choco- ite co mobile defense of beaches built around 
oluble NAVY The Thin Line of Tradition armor, artillery and aviation is so logical 
, gum The present standing of Marine Corps that it must be anticipated and its impact 
traditions looks gloomy to Lt. Col. Robert on amphibious attack carefully evaluated 
gum, D. Hein, Jr., in the Marine Corps Gazette. now. Airburst artillery can be devastating 
r pun Another Antarctic Expedition Wearing medals is a long-standing prac- against unarmored assault troops. Future 
Another naval expedition to the Ant- tice which seems to have lapsed. In how amphibious attack must expect, and be 
f and ff arctic with Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd many posts today could a whole command proofed against, armored counterattack at 
‘ } . ° " o e . ° ‘ » . : = 
s 1.4 leading a force of eight ships and 3,500 be found in possession of its medals, let any time during and after the landing. This 
men is in the works, the New York Times alone being able to wear them correctly? again calls for armored landing troops. 
reported. Battle clasps have been replaced by stars, In surveying future amphibious opera 
According to the. Times, plans call for which themselves have become so meaning- _ tions, Col. Stuart also considers the am- 
the expedition to sail in October. It will less that for extraordinary types of combat _phibious-airborne attack and the airborne 
establish an advanced base in New Zea- distinction the Corps has turned to letters. mechanized attack. The first he visualizes 
ry had /and and will stay in the Antarctic for about Gun Oil, at one time almost as universal as either a ship-to-shore helicopter move 
he ex four months—for the period of the area’s a necessity (among Marines) as toilet ment, or seaplane airborne movement. 
‘ablish summer” season. paper, is not stocked in the PX of the Hq. Both offer possibilities, but he believes 
ichard Principal aim of the expedition will be Bn., Marine Corps Headquarters. You can’t they are sharply limited by technical ob 
Group, to chart and map by means of aerial photog- | buy Copenhagen Snuff either. As late as _ stacles, and by the fact that the force would 
ir lead- raphy a vast area lying south of Africa 1941 second lieutenants used to be not be mechanized. 
nt by toward Australia and South America. “Mister,” saluted and “sir’d” first lieuten Airborne-mechanized attack is more 
; [plus ants. Nowadays, it appears, a first lieuten- versatile and is incontrovertibly sound in 
proven Research & Developments ant is just a pay period. theory. In practice it is limited, amongst 
Research on a “completely new” type of What happened to “That's well”—a other things, by the need for either bigger 
P y YI ppe ; £2 
sram 1S propulsion for submarines was considered Corps phrase connoting anything from ad- air transports or light tanks with enough 
rive ex: by the Navy. The project, described as monition to satisfaction? It’s just as for- armor and firepower to stand up and fight 
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it out against conventional heavy tanks. 

The fully mechanized landing attack is 
entirely practical within the general frame 
work of present amphibious and mecha 
nized tactics and employing standard ma- 
tériel 





AIR FORCE 


Air Academy Asked 

A West Point of the Air—probably at 
Randolph Field, Tex.—was asked of Con 
gress by Secretary Johnson. Estimated cost 
of the establishment would be $171,000, 
OOO, 

Mr. Johnson told the Congress that the 
had unanimously recom 
mended by a special board headed by Gen. 
Eisenhower and Dr. Robert L. Stearns, 
President of the University of Colorado. 

The Air Force now receives 40 per cent 
of all graduates of West Point and seven 
per cent of the graduates of the Naval 
Academy. 

There little likelihood that the 
Congress would find time to act on the 
proposal during the present session. 


555 MPH Fling 

Volunteers successfully tested seat-ejec- 
tion bail-out methods from jet planes flying 
as fast as 555 miles an hour, the Air Force 
revealed. 

Method of ejection is to shoot the pilot's 
seat from the plane by firing a 37mm car- 
tridge. The seat’s arc is stabilized by flaps 
and a small drag parachute. This drag chute 
opens the pilot's safety belt and a seat re- 
tarder chute which prevents the seat from 
becoming entangled with the parachute 
worn by the falling pilot. The pilot’s chute 
is opened by a static line attached to the 
seat. 





school been 


was 


The bail-outs were made from 10,000 
feet up and the pilots reported no ill ef- 
fects. Purpose of the seat-ejection tests was 
to provide a reliable method for emergency 
escape from disabled aircraft flying at very 
high speed. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Soviet Armor 

The Red Army had only 150 tanks of 
World War I vintage in 1927, points’ out 
Garrett Underhill in the Armored Cavalry 
Journal, but twelve years later it had a 
first-class fighting force. 

The widespread 1937-38 purges cleaned 
out an incredible number of officers, but 
that it did not result in any apparent seri- 
ous demoralization of command was evi- 
dent in the beating the Reds gave the 
Kwangtung Army in Manchuria. 

Between the extremes of poverty and 
power Soviet tank doctrine and matériel 
fluctuated widely. At one end they even 
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planned 100-ton and larger land battle- 
ships, at the other they dreamed of breaking 
“through cordons of opposing armies by a 
series of terrific massive blows, swiftly 
delivered by masses of tanks and armored 
cars, aided by planes, with cavalry to help 
in the envelopment and pursuit.” 

Underhill’s second of three articles on 
Soviet Armor deals exhaustively with the 
prewar and carly war developments. The 
articles are informative, and by covering 
all aspects, from production to use, they 
have practical appeal to all types of ar- 
mored enthusiasts. 


Abolish Commandos? 

There was, in the British Army, a con- 
siderable difference of opinion whether the 
Commandos gave the best results for the 
expenditure of men and materials. 

Admitting the magnificent work done by 
Commandos, Lt. Col. J. P. O’Brien Twohig 
in The Army Quarterly, points out that 
little of the work done by the Commando 
units could not have been done by any in- 
fantry unit with a bit of special training. 
To give training was part of the original 
duty of the Commando units. The initial 
proposal was that volunteers would do a 
tour of training and operations with the 
Special Service Brigade, which was the 
only active combat unit after Dunkirk, 
and then return to their original units. 
This training was to keep alive the offen- 
sive spirit and develop new training meth- 
ods. 

However, this system broke down, and 
instead of forming a magnificent training 
and battle school for junior officers, the 
Commando hardened into a_ specialized 
unit which demanded the best of the field 
army and returned nothing but its rejects. 

It is entirely sound that some organiza- 
tion (such as our Aggressor Force) should 
exist to study the more specialized combat 
tasks, to experiment, to devise new meth- 
ods and to keep training and equipment at 
the highest level of efhciency, Col. Twohig 
writes. Its objective, however, should be 
to keep to, or recommend adaptations of, 
existing proved organizations, and not to 
develop into a private army. 

The tendency to train and maintain per- 
manent specialized units may raise the 
standards in that particular unit, but by 
and large it lowers the standard of the 
whole army. 


Unconditional Surrender 

Recent criticisms of President Roose- 
velt’s insistence on unconditional surrender 
were anticipated by Col. B. E. M. Gerard 
in the Belgian military journal L’armee- 
La nation, which is quoted in The Military 
Review. 

Pointing out that war is no longer a 
paying matter, and has therefore ceased to 
be a conflict dictated by financial or politi- 
cal interests, he stresses that it has become 
an ideological conflict in which one side 
attempts to impose its moral leadership, 
its ideas and its civilization on the other. 
Because of this, modern mass wars can. be 


terminated only by annihilat 


nae f uncon 
ditional surrender. There car no < 
promise peace in a total war. 
The Postwar French Arm 
“I believe,” the Military R quotes 
Capt. Cyril Falls, “that the firs: ths 


training of the French Army 
best in the world and that good 
already been obtained.” 
General de Lattre de Tassigy 
ficult problem in revitalizing French 
Army. Political unrest, financia ii 
and the Continental system o 
tion were some of the obstacle 


la dif 


Caps 


nscnip- 


vCniera} 
de Tassigny cut across established )ractices 
He limited service to one year. || he draf; 
age was 20. All training was taken out of 
the old town and city barracks and the con 
scripts lived in the open country 
The number of Communists called 
service must be roughly in proportion to the 


Communist strength of France, but Capt 
Falls discounts any Communist threat tp 
the Army, believing that the type of train. 
ing and discipline now used by the French 
Army furnishes unfavorable soi! for the 
growth of Communism. A greater danger 
to France, he believes, are American state 
ments that France would be sacrificed as an 
outpost zone which would not be held in 
strength, in the event of war. 

Unless France can fill the gap in West 
ern Europe by creating a strong, confident 
and well-grounded army, the purpose of 
Western Union will have been frustrated 


Why German Intelligence Failed 

In the Abwehr, Germany had the basis 
for creating one of the world’s most ef 
fective military intelligence services, but 
internal jealousy and corruption finally led 
to its complete control by the Nazi Party 
The disintegration of German intelligence 
is disclosed by Col. Henry G. Sheen in the 
Military Review. 

Until 1944 there were actually two Ger 
man intelligence services, the Abwehr, be 
longing to the OKW (the joint high com 
mand ) and that of the Nazi Party, the Am 
VI (Sixth Bureau). Up to 1942, the Ab 
wehr performed a highly efhcient intelli: 
gence and subversive mission. Then deca 
became manifest. Victories had brought 
plunder. Life was sweet, the fleshpots 
tempting, and a German defeat seemed 
remote. 

One of the contributing factors to the 
Nazi Anschluss of the Abwehr was the cor 
ruption, inefhiciency and defeatism of many 
of its officers. Another was Himmlers 
thirst for power. By 1944 the Abwehr was 
falling apart. Admiral Canaris, its chiet 
was dismissed and the Abwehr was dis 
solved in June of that year. Amt VI proved 
not much more efficient, and was te 
quently hindered by the private snp 
troops of Hitler’s top aides. 

The detailed information in this article 
is valuable, and if we are inclined to prob! 
by the mistakes of our enemies, 't came 
many a lesson for our governments inte! 
ligence services. 
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To the Editors 


xxx * 
Give Us Martial Music 
Tot litors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 

| have just had the dubious privilege of 
listet to a radio program which pur- 
porte be a recruiting program for the 
Cround Forces and which featured the 
fheial “U.S. Army Ground Forces Band 


ieces.” It was the saddest con- 
m of discords these old Infantry 
ever head. 

Can you recruit men for the toughest 
branch of the Service with the tootling of 
piccolos tremulously piping out “Dancing 
in the Dark”? Like hell you can. Are the 
Infantry, the Armored Force, the paratroop 
ers, the airborne outfits to be sold with the 
raspy tones of “Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prairie” and “Oh, Susannah, Don’t You 
Cry"? Not if there are men to be recruited. 

\ military band has just one function. 
lo play martial music. Especially when it 
is trying to coax the listener to hasten down 
for a chat with the recruiting sergeant. 

Please, fellows, don’t let these namby- 
pamby culture boys defile the memories 
ff the sore-footed, swaybacked guys who 
dragged their tired tails after their rifles on 
i hundred fronts from Mount Cassino to 
Manila, Let’s not have the guy sitting by 
his radio think of the Ground Forces as 
something associated with the thin, weak 
toot-toot of a piccolo. Give us the kind of 
music that sets a soldier's foot to tapping 
ut the cadence of “Hut, Tup, Tree, Fo’.” 
[hat’s the only kind of music that will in- 
spire an 18-year-old to think of the Ground 
Forces as his dish. 

\fter listening to this half-hour program 
by “the official band of the U.S. Ground 
Forces” during which only one piece of 
martial music was played, I can see why 
the youngster of today wants to go “off in 
the wild blue yonder” and why he yells 

Anchors Aweigh” and to hell with the 
Ground Forces. 


f 10 
lomet 


ears h ive 


]. Kascmer. 
Grand R ipids, Mich. 
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Cheating Photos 
To the Editors of INFANTRY Journal 

[hanks for your kind letter and the 
copies of INFantry JourNaL. It was a 
Strange feeling to see the child of my sor- 
rows ond pains that I had sent to you clad 
SEPTEMBER, 1949 


xweueueKe KKK KK aK Ke Ka Kha Ke Kh KK Ka Ke Ka Ka KK KK 


in the best English I could afford return, 
donned in American fashion, streamlined 
and all. But I like it and am proud of see 
ing it in INFANTRY JoURNAL. 

The illustrations too are very nice—but 
cheating. I never saw such intelligent 





RED PARTISAN 


The German newspaper caption under this picture 

read: “In this face is mirrored the spirit of 

the partisan war, an inextricable mixture of 

heroism, terror and criminality, a savage 

ness in which each puts his soul in the 
balance.” 


looking, well-shaved, philanthropic Sovfoto 
gentleman-partisans, but a very great many 
fellows as the enclosed one /see cut] and 
lads much worse. It indeed is a pity that 
my collection of fotos (including pictures 
of German corpses hanging on trees like 
killed pigs, skillfully cut up for supper, 
and pots with human flesh, including 
fingers and feet, and horribly raped poor 
girls, all taken in 
camps) were 

destroyed home. 


Partisan 
bomb 


conquered 


burned with my 


NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST. 
U.S. Zone, Germany. 


>» The writer of this letter is the author of 
“Russia’s Hidden Army” which appeared 
in the July and August issues. We noted 
in the captions of the pictures we used 
to illustrate the article that we had ob 
tained them from Sovfoto, an agency of 
the government of the U.S.S.R. 


Reply to Legree 
To the Editors of INFanrry JourNaI 


The letter of Col. “Legree” in the April 
issue perhaps deserves some reply. Is he not 
a molehill? 
Reserve officer shows up wearing a civilian 
overcoat over a uniform! So what? 

First of all, as a West Pointer and civijian 


making a mountain of Some 


soldier of some twenty-four years standing 
let me say that, of course, I’d never let my 
self or my officers be seen in any such mix 
ture, but are the individuals who did this 
to blame? 

Some of us happen to have been able to 
afford the purchase of the various articles 
of uniform that the absurd regulations pre 
scribe (or at least have dodged the sheriff's 
but it’s 
high time we all protested. For one, I can't 
get over buying that blue uniform that 
could be worn but once! 

If the protest is to assume the form of 
turning out in all manner of costumes, I’m 
for it attic 
choice material! 


deputies asserting tailors’ liens 


trunks sure contain some 
Continental troops seem 
to have done all right in nondescript clothes 
against fancily dressed Redcoats! 


our 


Come now, Legree, it’s not the clothes 
that make the man! 
Cor. Beau BRUMMEI 


Newark, N. J. 
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ROTC Map Reading 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I read with interest Lieut. Langerman’s 
reply to Lieut. Hester's comment on map 
reading not being given in ROTC. 

May I further inform Lieut. Hester that 
ATP 145-1, as amended, requires fifteen 

15.) hours of instruction in aerial photog 
raphy and map reading, for the first year of 
instructions in Military Science I. 

Approximately thirty hours during the 
entire four years of ROTC are devoted to 
map reading not including additional train 
ing that will be given at summer camp in 
the final year. 

Here at Bowling Green State Uni 
ROTC, we 


of map reading. 


versity, stress the importance 
May I use this medium to congratulate 
Lieut. Langerman for his continued interest 
in ROTC affairs. 
M/Scr. Joun I 


Bowling Green, O 


DENN. 
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More on Partisans 
To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


I have been deeply impressed by the 
recent discussions of the essential 
points of the nation’s security program 
and the roles of the Army, Air Force, 
and Navy. 

It seems to me that we are not giv- 
ing enough consideration to the harm 
a partisan army might do us should 
our shores be breached by an aggressor 
Although we don’t like to admit 
that we might be invaded, the pages of 
advent of modern 
weapons of war give a shadowy prom- 


force 
history and the 


ise to this possibility. 

The Inrantry Journar recently 
carried an excellent article regarding 
partisans (“Russia's Hidden Army,” 
July and August 1949). This article 
indicates that although the force was 
of untold value to the Russian military 
machine, they were increased in value 
when properly trained and oriented in 
the. methods of proper operation and 
coordination with the military. 

Other estimates of the value of par- 
tisans can be recalled from the actions 
of the French, Italian, and Filipino 
resistance movements in the late war. 

It is known that in times of so- 
called peace the public is reluctant to 
accept suggestions from the military, 
in any sense. However, this does not 
prevent our military establishment 
from initiating a careful study of meth- 





When you move send The JOURNAL both 
your old and new addresses—and prompt- 
ly, too, so you won't miss an issue. 

Write to: 

Circulation Manager 
Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 17th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





ods, means, and manners of partisan 
warfare and preparing a qualified in- 
structor group for the passage of this 
knowledge to the civilians concerned, 
when and if the occasion should arise. 

Chis could be accomplished by the 
combined arms or a specific arm. A 
school, technical if you will, could be 
established for the purpose of instruc- 
tion in partisan methods. 

Also a pamphlet could be prepared 
to illustrate and enlighten us on parti- 
san methods until proper instruction 
could be given. Our civilian popula- 
tion does not have the slightest con- 
cept of field sanitation or survival 
should they be rendered homeless by 
some future war. 

These problems I believe, are a re- 
sponsibility of the military establish- 
ment. Indirectly or directly they are 
of vital concern to us if we should be 
invaded. Prior preparations will be 
decisive in the time factors involved 
by modern war methods. 

Carr. Water C. Irwin. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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CEREBRATION 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand 


contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off’ 

consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to ho 

the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
should be submitted double-spaced. 


No Errors 


It sometimes occurs to me, four years 
after the war, that all of my friends 
fought through the fracas as members 
of amazingly efficient units composed 
exclusively of heroes—not just garden 
variety heroes, either, but the real Mc- 
Coy. I must admit, and. to my shame, 
that this was not quite true of our outfit. 
We had our little troubles. 

Occasionally some small detail got just 
a bit tied up. A tank company might 
have failed to hold strictly to the ren- 
dezvous schedule, for example, by tak- 
ing the wrong road and getting hope- 
lessly entangled with a South African 
laundry company. Or a battle maneuver 
might have been executed in a manner 
slightly short of perfection, with tanks 
and infantry, for example, vigorously 
attacking in the wrong direction against 
an objective recently captured without 
opposition by two jeeps and a kitchen 
truck from the maintenance company. 

Some administrative matter might 
have gone slightly awry; for example, 
tank companies running entirely out of 
gas and ammunition and greeting with 
hysterical relief a convoy of trucks due at 
1900 and arriving at 2300, which prove 
to be loaded exclusively with type- 
writers, naval ordnance manuals and 


Hovering Gas Station 


It is not unusual for armored vehicles 
to run out of fuel during an attack. The 
most famous such incident was when 
General Patton’s armor was stopped 
after the breakthrough in the summer 
of 1944. Patton’s armor outdistanced its 
supply line, and the amount of POL 
that could be trucked forward was in- 
sufficient to keep his forces moving. 
Similar shortages stopped both British 
and German armor at times during the 
African campaigns. 

POL has been successfully dropped 
in five-gallon containers from chutes 
and free air drops, but the amount was 
small in comparison to the need of the 
vehicles thirsting for fuel. The five- 


gallon containers take up too much space 


to receive as much as $10.0 


r their 
th Scant 
around 
ds and 


absentee voting blanks. Snaf; 
understatement. 

This, I realize, is in sorry contrast wit} 
the records of practically all other ou; 
fits. They swept breezily though yj 
lently down the roads and across the 
fields destroying unlimited quantities o| 
enemy men and matériel. The cream 
of the enemy shock troops capitulated 
at such an alarming rate that it scared 
our boys into thinking the war migh 
end before they really got a chance to 
show what they could do. Any doub 
of this are soon dispelled by the ultimate 
proof, the division histories. 

But I nevertheless think it might bx 
wise for our schools, in time of peac: 
to devote a good deal of their instruction 
time to what Clausewitz called 
tremendous friction of the war machine 
We should develop in our officers th 
firmness of purpose necessary to ove 
come the recurring delays and shortages 
and misunderstandings and apprehen 
sions and discouragements and ordinary 
stupidities that will plague them in any 
battle area. I know of no field in which 
good training in operations, staff work 
and in the calculation of cause and ef 
fect, will bring greater dividends. 

Cort. Hamitton H. Howze 


and are bulky; also it is an irksome and 
long job to hand-fill vehicles from 
them. 

I think we can eliminate the need t 
supply armored units by ground tankers 
and by conventional air drops. My 
lution is the use of cargo helicopters 
I believe that either conventional or new 
types or modifications of existing cary 
‘copters could be used. The entire hu! 
of the ship, other than the flight deck 
could be made into a fuel tank. How 
ever, the tanks would have to be con 
structed of the same material as the 
self-sealing tanks of convent mal aif 
craft. There would be no need for 
pump. The pull of gravity as the ‘copte! 


hovered over the vehicles would pul 
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the into the empty tanks. The 
id need a small hose on a reel, 
e could drop down to the 
and a valve control switch. 


\ will the enemy do about this? 
He ys tries to stop air drops, but 
the , to get through just the same. 
An | am sure that cargo ‘copters 


set through. There would be 

\ be sure. The self-sealing tanks 

ind cockpit armor would be of some 
help. \ir cover would help. 

Bur, why fly them in daylight? Is 


there any reason why the entire opera- 
sion could not be carried on at night? 
Rada ould pick up your movements, 


I'l] admit, but radar has both been ig- 
nored and foiled before this. The nor- 
mal precautions taken by other aircraft 
plus the increased low level maneuver- 
ability of ’copters would compensate for 
speed. | think they would get to the 
target area—the stranded column—to 


which the pilot would be guided by 


Squeeze Play 


It has become quite common in these 
postwar years to hear top army leaders 


| voice their endorsement of strong reserve 
| forces, and the enactment of various 


laws and regulations to that end would 
seem to substantiate the feeling that real 
progress is being made. However, you 
needn't probe far into the Organized 
Reserves to find some mighty puzzling 
contradictions to that thesis. 

For instance, under present regula- 
tions, an officer can’t draw drill pay in 
the OR if he is unfortunate enough to 
become overage-in-grade. His combat 
experience counts for nothing. Nor does 
it make any difference how well he may 
be filling a T/O job. 

If such an officer belongs to any so- 
called mobilization type unit, he can’t 
be retained in a T/O position, even 
though he may express a willingness to 
serve without pay. Nothing is left for 
him but relegation to the Inactive Re- 
serves, which is synonymous with the 
junk pile as far as his future prospects as 
a reserve officer are concerned. 

Once in that category, he is no longer 
eligible for promotion. He draws no 
drill pay, even if he does keep on con- 
tributing his time and energy at every 
meeting, and he accumulates no more 
credits toward retirement pay. Nor is he 
eligible for EAD. That means no sum- 
mer camp, no service school, not even a 
three-year hitch with the regulars! 

He might as well take a powder and 
forget the whole thing, you say. Yes, but 
he can't quite do that either, not as long 
as he holds a commission. The President 
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radio or any other designated means of 
communication. For actual contact be 
tween the column and the ‘copters, the 
IFF, which identifies friendly aircraft, 
could be used. Both, the air and ground 
parties, would be equipped with IFF 
devices. When the ‘copters have been 
properly identified, they could then 
come direct to the column by means of a 
small beam sent out by the air liaison 
teams with the armored unit. These 
beams would have to be very narrow 
and short, but based on the principle of 
conventional landing directional beams. 
The ‘copters, after being beamed into 
the area, could be directed to the indi- 
vidual vehicles by means of radio, phone, 
lights, or voice. In some cases it might 
be desirable to drive the vehicle under 
the hovering gasoline station. Ammu 
nition and other supplies could also be 
brought in by this method and wounded 
evacuated by the empty ’‘copters. 
Capr. Harry W. Morse. 


still retains the power to jerk him back 
into uniform with an amazing lack of 
red tape, in case of an emergency! 

Maybe he could get himself promoted 
often enough to keep above the age line? 
That's silly. In the first place, as most 
old-timers know too well, peacetime pro- 
motions don’t grow in the bushes. Even 
if he’s got people of influence pulling for 
him, he still has to reckon with the 
slight formality of regulations, such regu- 
lations being weighted with enough red 
tape to automatically render most pro 
motion schemes abortive. 

Consider the baffling plight of a re- 
serve captain who finds himself overage 
with only two years in grade. Regula- 
tions call for five years in grade before 
he can even qualify for his majority. But 
he can’t accumulate the remaining three 
years in his T/O job because the unit 
won't have him around. Unless he can 
quickly wangle a transfer into some 
other arm or branch of the service with 
higher age limitations (in many respects, 
tougher than getting promoted), he’s 
had it. 

This frustrating problem is not pe- 
culiar to a few isolated cases. It points 
up an inexcusable blind alley that will 
soon trap many willing and competent 
officers who have been taking an active 
interest in the OR. 

Without delving into the unfairness 
of a system that prevents experienced of- 
ficers from serving out the required time 
in the Active Reserves to qualify for 
retirement benefits, it is very difficult to 
understand how such a situation can be 
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We have arranged with the fol- 
lowing bookstores in your neigh- 
borhood to stock a// Infantry 
Journal Press Books. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Augusta Book Store 
833 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 
29 S. Wabash Avenue 
Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
White Company 
1211 Broadway 


COLUMBUS, O. 
McClelland’s Bookstore 
100 N. High Street 


DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
Fitzsimons News Stand 
S. A. V. Letkemann, Prop. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 
P. O. Box 6267 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
L. S. Ayers & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
626 South Spring Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Century Book Company 
825 Hennepin Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Brentano's at Gimbel’s 
339 6th Avenue 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Scrantom’s Book & Stationery Co. 
334-336 E. Main Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 East 6th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
407 Market Street 
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For all card players 
and gamblers 





By Ernest €. Blanche 


Ernest Blanche, a one-man brain trust on 
gambling, has spent twenty years on this 
firsthand study of how to gamble. The 
facts, fallacies and odds in every form of 
chance from dice to the Pyramid Clubs are 
given—and the author proves you can't 
win if you don't know the odds. 


$2.00 




















Scarne On Cards 


By John Scarne 


The most complete card players’ guide 
ever written—covering Pinochle, Black Jack, 
the variations of Poker, Gin and Rummy, 
and hundreds of other games. Scarne gives 
up-to-date official rules, tables of probabili- 
ties and percentages, methods of detecting 
cheating and the fine points to help im- 
prove your game. 


$3.95 




















HOW TO WIN 
AT CANASTA 


By Oswald Jacoby 


A complete handbook on the new and 
unique South American card game that has 
taken the country by storm. Oswald Ja- 
coby, long-time authority on card games, 
tells how to play the game two-, three-, or 
four-handed, and gives the secrets of quick 
mastery for both beginners and experts. 


$1.00 


Order from 
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considered compatible with the nice- 
sounding phrases we hear about the 
necessity for strong reserve forces. 
Freezing out a large segment of those 
who possess the know-how could prove 


Suasion For Shillelagh 


Should the General Staff become staff 
generals? 

The verbal clubbing administered to 
the General Staff by Colonel Shillelagh 
in the March issue of The Journar 
must have been satisfying reading to 
those despairing troop commanders who 
have longed to do the same with oak 
instead of ink. 

Despite Colonel Shillelagh’s positive 
statements branding the General Staff a 
flat failure, it is probable that some in- 
trepid soul can find adequate grounds to 
rise to the defense. Discretion, however, 
is the better part of valor. Perhaps it is 
more prudent to assume that in the 
General Staff, as elsewhere, there is 
some room for improvement. Suasion 
may make more progress than the de- 
molishing swing of a shillelagh. 

A permanent General Staff Corps is 
not the answer to the need for improved 
staff work. Such a move would be a step 
in exactly the wrong direction. Here are 
four reasons why it is undesirable. 

First, formation of a permanent group 
of “paper shufflers” who would move 
from swivel chair to swivel chair, except 
for occasional “familiarization” tours in 
the mundane world of troops, would 
only deepen the suspicion and distrust 
which the general staff officer is already 
accorded by officers in the field and in 
the specialist branches. The top posi- 
tions in a permanent General Staff 
Corps would necessarily be general ofh- 
cer vacancies. The inevitable evolution 
of certain officers from General Staff to 
“staff general” would be bad for morale 
within the GSC and throughout the 
Army. 

Second, it is just as important for 
troop commanders and specialists to ex- 
perience and understand general staff 
work and problems as it is for the staff 
officer to have field experience. Reserv- 
ing staff positions for a relative few 
would prevent other officers from ob- 
taining valuable experience which would 
contribute to their ability to carry out 
many other missions. 

Third, an undesirable rigidity would 
result. A permanent GSC would require 
allocation of a definite small number of 
officer spaces in the field grades. In 
order to maintain esprit assignment to 
the GSC would have to be relatively per- 


manent, assuming that the officer main- 





to be a disastrous factor 
emergency. Youth is a vit 
the fighting forces, but 
never won a war. 
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tained a reasonable standard o! 
The result would be an almo 
group of officers to which ne blood 
could be added only to replac rela 


tive few who had died or reac! 


ency 


ynant 


etire 

ment age each year. 
Fourth, permanency of assicnment 
would not, in itself, improve sta‘! work 
It is merely a device to retain officers 


once assigned; a practice which is not 
always desirable. Nor would the perma 
nent GSC provide assurance th 1t mem 
bers would be proficient as a result of 
special training. A good staff officer re 
quires only the same qualities as a good 
officer in any job—intelligence, common 
sense, initiative, and tact. No special 
training can provide these attributes 
The one additional factor which is of 
particular importance to the general staff 
officer and which can be provided by 
training plans is breadth of experience 
Service with varied types of units, ex 
perience at different levels, and attend 
ance at various schools provide the gen 
eral staff officer an extremely valuable 
background. Assignment to a permanent 
and restricted GSC before an officer had 
completed such service would not be 
desirable for obvious reasons. 

The improvements really needed 
revitalize the General Staff Corps are 
threefold: Broader training before the 
officers are assigned, maintenance ot 
higher level of capability of those se 
lected, and improved morale and eft 
ciency of those assigned. 

The concrete steps which can be taken 
to achieve each of these ends are not 
difficult to enumerate. 

Rotation of junior officers through 
various jobs within a battalion or reg! 
ment has been a standard and sound 
practice. Extension of this principle 
should be put into effect immediately to 
assure that the maximum of officers ob 
tain interbranch and interservice assign 
ments. Every officer ought to spend some 
time in other arms and services and with 
the Navy and Air Force. 

The value of this type of training is ot 
course, not confined to staff officers. For 
years we have pounded home the “team 
concept of Army operations. Now the 
interservice “team” is receiving the same 
emphasis. Nevertheless, little has actu 
ally been done to fit the individual off 
cer for his part in these operation With 
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FOR RESERVE CORPS 


\LLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ECTION OF OFFICERS 


k envelope “Votes for Officers 
U. S. Infantry Association” 
iil to: The Secretary-Treas- 
U. S. Infantry Association, 
7th Street, N.W., Washing- 
D. C., to reach him not later 
December 1, 1949, when the 
will be opened by the Nomi- 


» Committee. 


FOR PRESIDENT 
Vote for One 
t. Gen. Wade H. Haislip 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEM- 


BERS OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


(Vote for Four) 


"| Col. LeGrande A. Diller 
[} Maj. Dow S. Grones 

[) Capt. Mark M. Boatner 
"} Lieut. Robert J. Lamb 


MEM- 
BER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 


) Maj. M. R. Kenworthy 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD 
MEMBER OF EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 


(} Lt. Col. Denver W. Wilson 


(Date) 
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the exception of the Command and Gen 
eral Staff College, the five months’ 
course at the Armed Forces Staff Col 
lege, and a few ofhcers detailed each 
year to Air Force and Navy schools, there 
is no concrete program for interbranch or 
interservice training. 

Improving the capability level of Gen 
eral Staff officers can be effected by two 
simple measures. We can reduce the 
number of officers on the General Staff, 
thus making it possible to obtain an ade 
quate number by standard personnel se 
lection methods instead of by the “per- 
sonal acquaintance’ system. And we 
can establish a system of “relief without 
prejudice” from the General Staff. This 
would permit the reassignment of ofh- 
cers who prove to be not particularly well 
fitted for General Staff paper work. At 
present, a GSC assignment is almost cer- 
tain to last three or four years regardless 
of how effectively the individual per- 
forms his duties. A superior naturally is 
reluctant to “fire” an officer with a good 
general record even though it becomes 
evident that his capabilities would be far 
better used in another type of work. 

A higher degree of efficiency and 
morale in the General Staff could be im- 
mediately obtained by two steps: a sharp 
reduction in the number of officers on 
staff duty, and a substantial improvement 
in the inducement to serve on the Gen- 
eral Staff. Reducing the number of staft 
ofhcers would force the elimination of 
unnecessary work and procedures. Esprit 
is high when an individual feels he is 
doing essential work. Efficiency is in- 
creased when personnel limitations re- 
quire decisions instead of staff studies, 
letters of action instead of memoranda 
for record, and review for validity in- 
stead of for punctuation. General Staff 
duty would be sought if the highest efh- 
ciency and morale were maintained. But 
until these needed improvements are 
instituted and the General Staff officer is 
relieved of some of the difficulties which 
duty in Washington entails, there will 
be little inducement to seek such an as- 
signment. 

There is one problem for which the 
permanent General Staff Corps does 
perhaps provide the more effective an- 
swer. That is continuity of policy. Nev- 
ertheless, the current system of three- 
and four-year details has the advantage 
of providing sufhcient overlapping of 
tours to assure reasonable continuity, 
and at the same time permitting fresh 
thought and viewpoints on old problems. 

In attempting to clear the underbrush 
from the General Staff the shillelagh 
should be used to fell the deadwood, but 
not to petrify the remainder of the forest. 

Lr. Cor. Deskyockey. 





The Official Account 


GUADALCANAL: 


The First Offensive 


The latest volume in the series 
on the Army Ground Forces in 
the war gives the full story of the 
first offensive by American ground 
forces in World War Il—an of- 
fensive that developed into one of 
the longest campaigns of the war, 
pred on a pattern for final suc- 
cess in the Pacific, and one that 
proved conclusively that American 
troops could outfight and out- 
smart the Japanese in the toughest 
kind of jungle warfare. 

Guadalcanal: The First Offen- 
sive was written and produced by 
the Historical Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army, from all rele- 
vant sources—hitherto top secret 
documents, enemy sources, cap- 
tured documents and official his- 
tories plus interviews with Japa- 
nese military and naval officers. 

Over 100 illustrations. 36 maps. 


$4.00 


Other volumes on THE ARMY 
GROUND FORCES IN WORLD 
WAR Il: 


Vol. |: The Organization 
of Ground Combat 
Troops 

Vol. Il: The Procurement 
and Training of Ground 


Combat Troops ...... $4.50 
Vol. Ill: Okinawa: 
The Last Battle ....... $6.00 








THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


Vol. 1: Adjustment During Army 
Life 
Vol. Il: Combat and Its Aftermath 
Vol. Il: Experiments on Mass 
Communications 
A scientific study of what the 
American soldier thought, by lead- 
ing scientists. These surveys are 
based on three years of research 
during World War Il—they 
proved to be of high value during 
the war and will be a necessity for 
the future. 


Vols. I and II together, $13.50 
Separately, $7.50 each 


Vol. III, $5.00 
Order from 
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1115 17 St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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° ; Salerno to The Alps (Fifth Army) ............... 00 
Conquer: The Story of the Ninth Army ......... 50 
Lion in the Way DIVISIONS 
F History of the 3d Infantry Division .............. 
History of the 106th The Sixth Infantry Division in World War II ..... |: : 
ee The Angels (11th Airborne Division) ............. $ 6.00 
Infantry Division The History of the 27th Division «....2.0.000.0.1) $10.00 
9 Let’s Go (29th Division) ...........cccccceess$ Df 
By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy Work Horse of the Western Front (30th Div.)....__ 40 
a The Golden Cross (33d Infantry Division) ........ $ 7.50 
Now for the first time the History of the arth Infantry Division VER th $ 7.50 
; : e Jungleers (41st Infant AIRS age $10.0 
complete story of St. Vith, the = Go) s0'ficid It High (77th Division) 2.222002” $ 6.00 
focal point of the Battle of the History of the 78th Infantry Division din iichaiedia $ 5.00 
ei ai . istory of the 81st Wildcat Division .............. $ 6.00 
Bulge, is told plainly and bluntly; the story of the Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Division) ........ $ 3.50 
106th Infantry Division—an outfit whose reputation History of the 85th Infantry Division ............. $ 5.00 
was censured to death, whose fighting men held Von Blue Devils in Italy: 88th Infantry Division ....... $ 5.00 
- 7 : a History of the 91st Infantry Division ............. $ 5.00 
Rundstedt for three crucial days, while their flanking History of the 94th Infantry Division in W. W. II . .$ 5.00 
- ; deotin’ : Rendezvous with Destiny (101st Airborne Div.) ....$ 7.59 
outfits melted like snow; a division which may have Timberwolf Tracks (104th Infantry Division)... ee 
saved the whole European campaign. Lion in the Way (106th Division) ................ $ 5.00 
Told by a competent and qualified military his- REGIMENTS 
torian—based on two years of research—the History History of the 28th Infantry Regiment ........... $ 2.50 
f th 6th Inf Diviei , toad Sinks tos of : History of the 115th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
of the 10 at nfantry Vivision is a vital link in the History of the 120th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 6.50 
understanding of the European Wear. History of the 129th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
History of the 305th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
$5 00 History of the 363d Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
. History of the 398th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
History of the 409th Infantry Regiment ..... _ $ 5.00 
History of the 508th Parachute Regiment ......... $ 5.00 
SALERNO TO o 
The First Special Service Force: A War History of 
the North Americans—1942-44 ............. $ 5.00 
TH f A iPS ee Americans: The Story of the 442d Combat Team. . .$ 5.00 
rs History of the 96th Signal Company .............. $ 1.25 
The 56th Fighter Group in World WarlIl.......... $10.00 
A History of the Fifth Army MARINES 
Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. STARR ne cdasecsanue en $ 5.00 
History of the Fourth Marine Division ........... $ 5.00 
The magnificent story of one History of the Sixth Marine Division .......... .++$ 5.00 
of the bitterest campaigns of The Ninth Marine Regiment .................... $ 5.00 
all time. Fifth Army's drive up Histories By Other Publishers 
the Italian boot, over the Ap- Follow Met (sa Merine Division) ap eee A ee : 6.00 
: ildren of Yesterday (24th Division) ............ 3.00 
canines, through the Po Valley History of the 45th Infantry Division ............ $ 5.00 
and into the Alps will rank History ef the 66th infantry Division ieWne sided : 5.00 
: . oF = = : : History of the 76t eer 5.00 
with the classic military histories of all time. History of the 84th Division «. en ee $ 5.00 
. aicka ' : i ivision) ..... 3.06 
Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line, Leg- History of the {oth Infantry a... ee: $ 5.00 
horn, the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the Po—these The Epic of the 101st Airborne Division ........... $ 2.50 
: incid . f th indi History of the 134th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 5.00 
were incidents in one of the most grinding cam- History of the 376th Infantry Regiment .......... $ 3.50 
paigns in history. History of the 501st Parachute Regiment ......... $ 3.75 
. wate « a Earashate Regiment ......... ; ae 
; : Wi Surahee: th Parachute Regiment ............. . 
SALERNO TO THE ALPS s 8 brilliant study of ist Cavalry Division ane pepes neem edition). .$ 3.00 
the staff work, the logistics, the tactics, the combat History of the 2d Engineer Special Brigade ....... $ 6.00 
which secured Ital History of the 12th Armored Division ............ $ 5.00 
Y: History of the 13th Air Force ................+0.- $10.00 
History of the 390th Bomb Group ................ $14.00 
$6.00 History of the 727th Railroad Battalion ........... $ 5.00 
Order from 
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Encyclopedia of Leadership 
DAY WITHOUT END. By Van Van 


Praag. William Sloane Associates. 
261 Pages; $3.00. 


[his nation’s wars have proved one 
thing, if they have proved nothing else: 
that it is impossible for a man who has 
been in battle to come home and tell 
noncombatants, however 
close they may be to him, what it was 
like. Yet Day Without End comes as 
close to bringing infantry combat to life 
as it is possible for the written word to 
do. It is more than a book about battle; 
it very nearly is battle. 

Van Praag has written the story of 
Lieut. Paul Roth and his platoon in their 
fifty-ninth day of the battle for St. Lé, 
their fifty-ninth day without 
relief, 

Into this day of battle, the author has 
compressed almost everything that could 
happen to one platoon leader and one 
platoon—a daylight patrol by Lieut. Roth 
and a squad, violent shelling and a major 
attack that finally ends in disaster for 
the platoon. And yet there were days 
like this, just as there were quiet days 
when there was no attack, but even in 
these there was strain—the strain of 
knowing you were still within range of 
the German artillery even if there was 
no patrol that day. 

At the day’s end Roth cracks, and we 
see him last in the combat exhaustion 
ward of a hospital. 

Day Without End gives one no clear 
picture of the characters of any of the 
men who appear in its pages. Even Roth 
is not fully developed as a person. One 
sees learly the effect on him of combat 
and the responsibility of leadership but 
there is little indication of the reason for 
this effect. This, however, does not de- 
tract from the power of the novel, but 
rather enhances its authenticity. Infan- 
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ivilians or 


rest or 


oe 


try outfits were like that. Men came 
into them and left them one way ot 
another without making much of a mark, 
without knowing other men well or be 
ing known by them. A man could even 
stay in an outfit quite a long time with 
out forming deep or permanent friend 
ships, and this may have been a sort of 
protective device, to keep from being 
hurt too deeply when a friend was killed 
or wounded. 

It is important that this should be 
understood, for Van Praag has achieved 
something few novelists ever achieve, 
and his accomplishment is the more 
noteworthy because his subject will be 
far outside the scope of experience of 
many of his readers. He has lifted the 
reader up bodily and dropped him into 
the battle for St. Lé. He keeps his tac 
tical explanations simple, with the result 
that this is probably the first novel of 
World War II that the nonmilitary 
reader can fully understand. Van Praag, 
very commendably, sticks to what the 
platoon and the company of which it is 
a part are doing. He does not drag in 
the effect the platoon’s success or failure 
will have on the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff or General Eisenhower's plan for 
the capture of St. Lé, for platoons and 
platoon leaders were notorious for their 
lack of knowledge of these things. 

We have here, then, a brilliantly clear 
picture of infantry combat—its sights and 
sounds and smells, the terrible fear the 
infantryman lived with, and the terrible 
courage he was sometimes capable of 
—and the slow breaking up of a reason- 
ably normal American under the abnor 
mal stresses of battle. 

Van Praag’s treatment of Roth is 
notable for its honesty and its under 
standing of what “too many, too close, 
too long” can do to a man’s mind and 
will. His treatment of Roth’s soldiers, 
too, is refreshing. not 


These are men 


fighting for Mom's apple pie or a soda at 
the corner drugstore; they are not fight 
ing for any profound social or political 
belief; they are fighting for their lives. 
There are a few jarring notes in the 
book, chief among which is the battalion 
commander, who is briefly sketched 

as an abysmal coward and a complete 
I am getting a little sick of 
Chere were some splendid battalion 


ce *mmander sin the 


nincompoop. 
this. 
Army; I served unde 
a couple and saw others in action briefly, 
and | heartily wish that someone would 
write a book in which all the 
above the rank of lieutenant are not set 
forth as eternally revolving jerks. Be 
that as it may, one should, I suppose, be 
thankful that Van Praag’s battalion com 
mander is at least an uncomplicated in 


othcers 


competent and not a potential monarcho 
fascist with homosexual tendencies. 

his, however, is a pet peeve of mine, 
and not a major flaw in a splendidly con 
ceived and magnificently executed novel. 
Day Without End is an encyclopedia of 
the problems of combat leadership, and 
one of the novels of World War 
Oc Ss. 


fine 
I] perhaps of any war. 


Germany’s Situation 


THE HIGH COST OF VENGI 
ANCE. By Freda Utley. Henry 
Regnery Company, 1949. 310 Pages 
$3.50. 


In the latter part of 1948 Reader's 
Digest and the Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs commissioned Mrs. Utley to sur 
vey conditions in those sections of Ger 
many occupied by the Western Allies 
She makes a number of statements in 
derogation of AMG in Germany, 
on the basis of German evidence, when 
accurate official data was available to her. 


largely 


This author does not attempt to dis 
credit the Marshall Plan. She does, how 
ever, charge that the Marshall Plan is 
sabotaged by the British and 
French who, to their profit, are applying 
the principles of the supposedly aban 
doned Morgenthau Plan for the pas 
toralization of Germany and the reduc 
tion of the German populace to a pauper 
level of existence. Our campaign to teach 
the Germans democratic methods will 
result in failure, the author warns, un 
less we clamp down on our partners. 


being 


For example, says the author, consider 
the British and French program of total 
and partial dismantlement of steel plants 
and other manufactories in the name of 
“reparations” or “restitution.” 
ment torn out of these 
offered to any nation—including Russia 
and Germany's former satellites—that 
wants to get in the act. If the represen 
tatives of a nation awarded such equip 


The equip 
installations is 
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ment feel that they do not want the ma- 
terial, or lack the technical ability to 
install and employ it, the machinery is 
nevertheless removed and thrown on the 
scrap heap, without regard for the effect 
on the German economy'‘or the conse- 
quent loss of employment to thousands 
of skilled workers. Not only are we 
committed under the Marshall Plan to 
finance the replacement of the junked 


equipment, we have to pay the cost of 
labor involved in dismantling. 

German industrialists are aware of the 
high-handed acts committed by the Nazis 
in the countries they occupied. They say 
they are willing to make restitution. But 
they cannot understand why we allow 
the destruction of factory equipment 
taken even from peacetime enterprises, 
when such plants could be turning out 
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The human element is the really important thing in a 
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matics. Here are actual accounts, some of them funny, 
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lustrations, it is an essential 
book for serious horsemen. 
Limited Edition. $25.00 
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Colonel John F. Wall 
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running horses of all time. 
Their victories, their pe- 
culiarities, their trainers, 
their breeding—all come 
alive in this magnificent 
story of the turf imperish- 
ables. 


A big, handsome, authoritative book, with 
many illustrations. Over 300 pages. $10.00 
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products sorely needed in t! 






tion of Europe. 

In her conclusion Mrs. ——_ 
“Some of my readers may th || | have 
given undue weight to t serman 
point of view. If this is true contr; 
bution constitutes only a dr» in thy 
ocean compared to the contin us, ang 





somewhat monotonous, spat books 
articles, newspaper reports, 
comment which have by now 
an accepted legend. Germa: 
permitted to speak for themse! 





rad 





lished 







in accents of humility pleasiy their 
conquerors, so no one knows today wha, 
they are thinking and feeling. | do no; 
pretend to have done more than pene 
trate a little below the surface of the yp; 






formity and submissiveness im 
Germany, but I have endeavored , 
‘speak for the silent.’ I shall also, y 
doubt, be accused in some quarters o| 
partiality because I have not given space 
to the record of Nazi crimes . . . Thy 
reason why I have not repeated the of 
told tale of Nazi crimes against human 
ity is that it is already familiar to even 
American. It is our own record which js 
not known, and it seems high time tha 
the victors began to search their own 
consciences . . .” 

“I should not wish . . . to do the leas 
injustice to the good intentions and 
considerable achievements of the United 
States Military Government. The United 
States Army is, I think, least to blame for 
the shortcomings, errors, injustices, and 
failures . . . In spite of the orders they 
originally received from Washington t 
do nothing to rehabilitate Germany, the 
Army authorities averted a complete col 
lapse at the beginning of the occupation 
Public utilities were put back into opera 
tion, the streets were cleared of rubble 
some industries were helped to star 
working again, and mass starvation and 
epidemics were averted by the use of 
Army funds to import food and alleviate 
acute distress. In general, it can be said 
that the Military Government, soon after 
it took over the administration of the 
ruined, hungry, and morally shattered 
land it occupied, pursued as enlightened 
a policy as was possible within the limits 
set by the executive authorities in Wash 
ington. 

“The United States Military Govern: 
ment under General Clay has had 4 
clearer perception of the Communist 
danger than the Administration. Every 
Anny officer concerned with the security 
of the United States and aware of the 
extent of the obligations we hav: under 
taken in Europe, is aware of the fact that 
unless the German people are included 
in the North Atlantic Pact and armed 
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for t wn defense and that of Europe, 
Con issia will be able to sweep us 
Western allies at least as far as 
ees. But no one dares to say 
that unless Germany becomes 
edged ally, America must either 
sba Europe to Communism as soon 
s S has prepared his subjects for 
wal e prepared to sacrifice so many 
Am n lives to defend it that the 
losse World War II will appear in- 
nt."—N. J. A. 


The Basic Principles 


NAPOLEON IN ITALY, 1796-1797. 
By Elijah Adlow. William J. Roch- 
f 226 Pages; Maps; Index; $3.00. 


\n eminent Boston jurist, long an au- 
thority on Napoleon’s campaigns, has 
written a book that will delight students 
f{ the art of war. To Judge Adlow, Na- 
poleon is a Babe Ruth who, in a no-hits- 
and-no-errors game, strikes out Austria’s 
three greatest generals. It all but ap- 
pears that the supreme master of warfare 
is conducting a demonstration class in 
strategy and tactics for the sole purpose 
f illustrating military theory. The 
writer itemizes for his readers each suc- 
cessive theorem and corollary, closing 
each case with a Q.E.D. “Nearly every 
military campaign has vindicated or dis- 
credited a system of fighting. When two 
distinct types or systems come into con- 
flict we begin to recognize the advan- 
tages which one has over the other.” 

Amateur strategists of the present day 
who spend their time speculating on 
what is in the minds of the Politburo 
might take to heart Judge Adlow’s 
maxim that “Modern military scholar- 
ship seeks to avoid the consequences of 
guessing what the enemy will do by dis- 
regarding enemy intentions and basing 
plans entirely on enemy capabilities, i.e., 
on what the enemy can do.” 

\mericans take pride in the fact that 
their armies are the best paid, best fed, 
best clothed, and that the enlisted men 
are about to be invited to help conduct 
courts-martial. There is a limit to which 
an army can be pampered, however. 
“The general who stops his army so that 
his men may eat a hot breakfast may 
comply with the regulations and enjoy 
the gratitude of his men until the time 
for the next meal arrives, but the hour 
lost may mean the difference between 
victory and defeat. To Napoleon every- 
thing was subordinated to the ultimate 
objec tive—victory.” 

(he basic principles of warfare, says 
the author, are the same now as they 
were in Napoleon’s time. The relation- 
ships of contending generals, however, 
have undergone radical changes. Na- 
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poleon wrote to the Austrian general, 
the Archduke Charles, suggesting that 
they bring the war to a close since “we 
must end by some agreement, for every- 
thing has a term, even hateful passions.” 
The Archduke replied that he was em 
powered to negotiate a peace but ended 
his letter by saying, “Whatever may be, 
however, the future chances of war or 
the hopes of peace, I beg of you to per 
suade yourself, Monsieur le General, of 
my esteem and of my distinguished con 
sideration.” 

It is fascinating to speculate on the 
career of an American commander who 
might have addressed such a letter to a 
Japanese or German general during 
World War II.—Lr. Cor. Prestey W. 
MELTON. 


Delivery Guaranteed 
WELLS FARGO: Apbvancinc THE 


AMERICAN Frontier. By Edward 
Hungerford. Random House. 274 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. 

If there breathes a man with soul so 
dead that he never enjoyed a cowboy- 
and-Injuns opera in his youth, this book 
is not for him. But every American who 
has thrilled to tales of the West will 
find this book a literate and historically 
accurate proof that things were really 
rugged in the days of the stagecoach and 
Pony Express, and that Wells Fargo was 
much more than a name on the stage 
coach box. 

The stagecoach guard who protected 
the iron-bound green box with his life 
seems remote from the prosperous busi 
ness venture that was nicknamed “The 
fat cat of Montgomery Street,” but it 
was the loyalty, daring, and devotion of 
thousands upon thousands of drivers, 
guards, handlers and agents who made 
the name Wells Fargo synonymous with 
transportation in the old West. When a 
miner turned his gold over to Wells 
Fargo, his worries were over. His receipt 
meant that if highwaymen got the gold 
from the company, the company would 
make good; if his money was deposited 
with the Wells Fargo bank, other banks 
might fail but Wells Fargo always paid 
off. The business was built on gold, but 
letters and packages provided much of 
the revenue. 

The author strikes a fine balance in 
the space he devotes to the larger finan- 
cial aspects of the express and banking 
companies, and the romance and ad- 
venture of the lower ranks. Besides 
providing material for Western writers, 
the company made huge profits for its 
investors and world-wide reputations for 
its executives. Competitors and stage 
robbers alike learned to respect the com 
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pany that never forgot a friend or an 
enemy. Stage robbers knew, even when 
the civilian police gave up, that Wells 
Fargo would still be dogging their trail. 
Competitors knew that the company 
would, sooner or later, find a way to the 
proht ible routes and contracts. 

It took Edward H. Harriman, World 
War I, the U.S. Government to 
bring an end to the heyday of this 
colossus of transportation, but even to 
day the company operates in Mexico, 
with an offshoot or two of the original 
company operating in the United States. 
In New York the company operates red 
painted cars, still hauling 
money, but the “big” Wells Fargo has 
been merged into the American Express 
Company 

The one thing Mr. Hungerford did 
not bring out was why the company re- 


and 


ari red 


ceived such devotion from its employees, 
who were paid no more than the going 
wages for the time, and who were called 
upon tor more sacrihces than any money 


could buy. If that story can be told, we 
will have learned something of much 
value to the Army.—A. S. 


Story of Red Soldier—and others 
THIRTEEN WHO FLED. Edited by 
Louis Fischer. Harper & Brothers. 244 

Pages; $3.00. 

[his is the story of thirteen Russians 
who fled the courn*ry and found a haven 
in the DP camps of western Germany. 
Each story is told by the individual him 
self and the whole makes up a damning 
indictment of the Soviet’s repression ot 
individual freedom and human dignity. 

Che military reader will find the story 
of the one Soviet soldier of considerable 
interest. Peter Gornev was drafted into 
the Czarist Army in 1915, fought against 
Germans until after the disintegration 
of the and was later 
drafted into the Red Army. Starting out 
as a private he climbed up the ladder of 
noncommissioned grades and eventually 
was commissioned. 


Russian forces 


He rose to colonel, 


was captured by the Germar id de. 
cided not to go back when he « » that 
most of the people of Finlan land 
and Germany were better off the 
Russians. 

The reader might find som« 
comparing Colonel Gornev’s ca 
the career of some American t of 
similar service and experienc: here 
would be few points of simila: No 
American soldier has ever been red 
to force his fellow citizens to co: 


tin 


vith 


nh to 
nev 
hon 
po- 


the wishes of the government as ( 
was forced to conduct the collectiy 
of farms. The use of the Army 

litical weapon is fortunately unknown to 
us. In Russia between the two wars it 
was the normal thing. Nor have we had 
the viciously blighting influence of po 
litical commissars attached to our Army 
units. In the prewar Red Army, com- 
missars were more feared by Arm ofh- 
cers than an American officer is of the 
prospect of a Congressional investigation, 


—J.B.S. 
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THE BEST ON INFANTRY WARFARE 
Day Without End 


By Van Van Praag 


The story that other men 
have tried to tell and failed 
—the story of the final, funda- 
mental man of battle, the In- 
fantryman. It is the honest, 
human story of one day, one 
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> by an infantryman has been 


COMMANDER 


By Charles B. MacDonald 


This honest report on war 


acclaimed by dozens of review- 
ers as the finest combat story 





platoon, and one platoon leader in the hedgerow 
battle for Normandy, the story of men fighting, 
not for a social or political theory, but for their 
lives. Day Without End is fiction, but it is fiction 
that two million foot soldiers lived through. 


$3.00 
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Based on an actual episode of United States Army 
Intelligence, Call It Treason is the story of German pris- 
oners of war who volunteered for service behind their 
own lines as spies for the American Army. A fascinating 
adventure mes authentic account of the techniques of 
the OSS. $3.00 
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and best soldier-writing to come out of World 
War II. Charles MacDonald came to the 2d Infan- 
try Division as a replacement company commander 
in September, 1944 and stayed with an infantry 
company for the rest of the war. Company Com- 
mander is his story—reading it is an experience 
you can’t afford to miss. 


$3.00 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


By Stephen Crane 


This unforgettable story of the soldier under fire 
has never been surpassed and is as real in relation to 
modern war as it was to the musket and cavalry charges 
of the Civil War. A book that every American should 
read. $1.25 
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